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The History of Consigning Wool in the United States 


Development of Present Wool Selling Methods— Difficulties to be Met in Adoption of Consignment System 


Thirty years ago about 90 per cent 
of the American wool clip was con- 
signed and 10 per cent sold outright. 
Since then the figures have just about 
been reversed, in normal years. While 
the proportion of consigned wools tem- 
porarily increase during years of fall- 
ing prices, yet it may be safely said 
that the general drift has been towards 
speculative selling, at or before the 
time of shearing. 

It is a well known fact that Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand fiockmasters 
have followed the consignment plan of 
selling and are pretty well satisfied 
with results, while sheepmen in Amer- 
ica have changed their method of mar- 
keting and are dissatisfied. What is 
the reason for this? Were consign- 
ments not satisfactory here? If not 
from whose standpoint, the growers or 
the dealers? These and other similar 
questions are being asked with recur- 
ring frequence by sheepmen, who take 
more than a passing interest in wool 
marketing problems. To answer them 
will be the purpose of this article. 

When consignment was at its height 
in America, New York was a big wool 
market. As late as 1898 an attempt 
was made to start a wool exchange 
there, where the staple would periodi- 
cally be sold at open auction. New 
York’s banks were apparently more in- 
terested in other commodities than 
wool, the stock exchange had a wider 
appeal than a wool exchange and be- 
cause we are a wool importing nation 
and American wool buyers have no 
foreign competition in purchasing our 
Wools, the auctions failed as have sub- 
sequent open bid sales. 

Boston bankers had meanwhile been 
supporting the local trade which had 
been growing until it was the greatest 
in the country, for after all wool mar- 
keting is a banking as well as a mer- 


chandizing problem. The story goes 
that the founder of one of Boston’s 
largest wool houses, a giant in energy 
and initiative, and a distined leader in 
any field he chose to enter, had been 
buying enough wool outright, while 
the bulk of his business was consign- 
ments, to know that buying was good 
business for the house. Conversely, 





Vice-President Calvin C. Coolidge 


consigning was to the growers’ inter- 
ests. Why not buy rather than solicit 
consignments? Here was a chance to 
increase profits and he acted upon it. 
He made a fortune, and other houses 
followed his example, encouraging out- 
right sale and discouraging or refusing 
altogether consignments. While on an 


occasional bad year some money might 
be lost the practice of buying, followed 
year after year, netted the wool house 
a far greater profit than the commis- 
sion business. It is hardly an exagger- 
ation to say that the profits of wool 
selling have in general exceeded those 
of wool growing. Not in history has 
a wool house changed its policy back 
to a strictly consignment basis, the 
drift being in the opposite direction, 
though many of them are more kindly 
disposed toward consignment during a 
period of falling prices. The’ reason 
then, so far as the wool dealers are 
concerned, for the general decline in 
consignments is that they have been 
less profitable than buying outright. 


If it has been more profitable for the 
dealer to buy rather than solicit con- 
signments, it follows that it has been 
less profitable for the grower to sell 
rather than consign. But it is not 
necessary to accept a converse proof 
of this, for direct and positive ones are 
available. The columns of the Wool 
Grower have contained the experiences 
of many sheepmen, who have consist- 
ently consigned their wools and they 
have invariably found it more profit- 
able than sale at the time of shearing. 
In an investigation carried on by Prof. 
Bray of the Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege, it was found that flockmasters 
of Colorado who had consigned were 
dollars and cents ahead of those that 
sold outright. Why then has consign- 
ment as a general practice been aban- 
doned for a less satisfying method of 
sale? A venerable wool broker and 
one who speaks advisedly as the fol- 
lowing will show, replied to the ques- 
tion as follows, “I do not know the rea- 
son, but if I were to guess one I would 
say that it is because so much of the 
business of wool growing is done on 
borrowed capital. The banker, tike the 
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rest of us, wants to count his money 
occasionally, and he often urges the 
grower-borrower to sell outright and 
clear up his outstanding indebtedness 
upon the receipt of an offer.” A pretty 
good guess most of us will admit. 

Until recently wool growers as a 
class knew little about the value of 
wool and the characteristics that affect 
it. What knowledge they had came 
largely from the wool buyers. This 
is not so true now as it was ten years 
ago, but it still is to an alarming ex- 
tent. The previous year’s prices were 
the growers main criterions for the 
current year’s asking price. If values 
were going up the buyer could afford 
to pay as much or more than the year 
before and still make a good profit, 
and the grower was pretty well satis- 
fied. If they’ were on a standstill or 
going down and calamity stories of tre- 
mendous world’s wool stocks and fall- 
ing prices did not make the grower 
“listen to reason,” the buyer was more 
inclined to talk consignment. One con- 
signment to a house that preferred to 
speculate and offered wools it had 
bought in competition with consigned 
ones was usually enough to discipline 
the consignor. He generally sold out- 
right thereafter. The abuses of cer- 
tain houses themselves buying the 
wools consigned to them, selling con- 
signed wools without orders or dispos- 
ing of the clips for less than their true 
value still further discouraged consign- 
ments. Finally, there was only one 
small strictly commission house left in 
the field and the condition because so 
bad from the growers standpoint that 
something had to be done. The forma- 
tion of the National Wool Warehouse 
and Storage Company at Chicago as a 
strictly commission selling agency was 
the first step. A little later came the 
Columbia Basin Company of Portland, 
Ore., and these two with Salter Broth- 
ers, of Boston, operate upon the com- 
mission plan alone. 

The wool buyers immediately saw a 
menace in these organizations to their 
way of doing business, and they have 
consistently fought against consign- 
ment. If you and I were wool buyers 


we would probably have done likewise, 
but being wool growers, it behooves us 
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to look after our own business as weil 
as the buyers look after theirs. 

The buyers have had one big advan- 
tage in this long continued contest. 
They have presented a fairly united 
front to the growers, even though they 
have competed against one another for 
business in the East. 

Many growers used the strictly com- 
mission houses as a club over the buy- 
ers’ head. How often have you heard 
this statement from grower to buyer, 
“If you don’t give me so much I will 
send my wool to the warehouse.” A 
club is all right as a club, but it is not 
worth much as a selling agency. If 
the commission houses do not get a 
sufficient volume of wool from year to 
year to build up and maintain in oper- 
ation an efficient selling force, they 
will have failed in their original pur- 
pose. And if they have not an efficient 
selling force they have lost their value 
even as a club. Dealers have been 
quicker than growers to see this and 
have acted accordingly, in keeping 
wools away from the strictly commis- 
sion houses. 

We are all familiar with the practice 
of buying up the best clips of a com- 
munity and letting the inferior ones go 
to the warehouse companies on com- 
mission. Most sheepmen feel that they 
have as good wool as their neighbors 
and if the returns on the consigned 
wools are not equal to those wools 
sold outright they are easily convinced 
by the “I told you so” of the buyer the 
next year. 

It has been asserted that clips of key 
sheepmen of an organization or locality 
have been bought up at full or better 
than market prices because of the in- 
fluence of such a sale upon other flock- 
owners. Wool growers, too, are in- 
clined to follow a bell wather. There 
seems little doubt that this has. actual- 
ly taken place. 

That prices have seemingly been 
low on consigned wools, because con- 
signments have been more common on 
a falling market, is a point that is often 
lost sight of by growers. So much for 
the old order. 

With our entry into the war we had 
what virtually amounted to consign- 
ment under government regulation 
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with prices fixed at a certain level, 
However, the difference in value dye 
to quality, shrinkage and character was 
maintained. Where the system was ad- 
ministered as it was intended it gaye 
general satisfaction. It was the rough 
working parts of the machine and the 
red tape of any government enterprise, 
rather than the machine itself that was 
occasionally criticised. The underlying 
satisfaction that sale according to 
value gave flockowners was reflected 
in the formation in 1919 of state-wide 
wool pools in the corn belt to be sold 
on consignment, after government 
control of the clip had ceased. Whole- 
sale consignment was possible in the 
farm states because wool is a by-pro- 
duct of one small branch of agricul 
tural enterprise there. Financing farm 
wools, until sold to the mills, is a com- 
paratively simple matter. Upon one oi 
the largest farm pools of last year, 
amounting to several millions of 
pounds only $30,000 in advances was 
asked for. The general attitude of the 
farmer was that of one who wrote in 
and asked for an advance, which he 
promptly got. “I didn’t need the ad- 
vance,” he said, “I just wanted to see 
whether my wool had gone to hell.” 
As soon as it became known that ad- 
vances would be granted nobody want- 
ed them, their confidence in the com- 
mission plan of selling, which had been 
shattered through abuses had been re- 
stored. Western wools were largely 
sold outright again in 1919 because 
prices were still soaring and the sheep- 
men were in need of immediate money. 

This year’s happenings in the wodl 
market have been so severe and tt 
precedented and are still so new to 
us that they have not yet been digest: 
ed into experience. The initial jolt, 
apparently due to an unsound financial 
condition, has been followed by repeat 
ed if lesser ones, the last of which is 
2 deadlock between buyers and retail 
ers of clothing and textiles causing 
a stagnant as well as a sharply lower 
wool market. The buying public 
holding off on the grounds that prices 
are going to be still lower and the 
retailers are trying to liquidate pre 
ent high.costing stocks with just # 

(Continued on Page 42.) 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM A WASH- 
INGTON SHIPPER 





Have just returned from Chicago 
where we had a trainload of lambs for 
slaughter. Slaughter is a good word 
to use and applies equally as well to 
the owner as to the lamb. 

After,a person comes through the 
past winter of high priced feed and 
other expenses with a lamb crop ready 
for market, he is naturally in a dazed 
condition, but when he returns from 
the Chicago market dazed is a mild 
word to use. 


Your first shock comes in paying 
your freight bill which has increased 
$113 per car, or to $353, besides this 
the railway company makes a small 
charge of $1.50 per car what they call 
“for bedding.” We do not know why 
they call it this unless it is for the 
privilege of putting your sheep in the 
same car that has been used for years 
without cleaning, and charge us for 
the use of the “old bed ground.” You 
then look over your feed bills and 
find that you have unloaded for feed 
and water five times instead of three 
as it was in the olden days, and that 
you have paid forty and fifty dollars 
per ton for what is noted on freight 
bill as hay, when in our opinion the 
stuff was spotted by mistake at stock 
yards instead of the packing room of 
some glass factory. To the above you 
must add about ten or twelve dollars 
per car war tax, but we are so accum- 
tomed to taxes that a little item like 
this does not phase us. You look 
further on your account sales and find 
that you have paid 3 cents per head 
per day for the privilege of exercising 
your lambs two days in a nice sheep 
tight field several miles out of Chicago. 
However, I believe this exercising field 
absolutely necessary, as it has a tend- 
ency to toughen up a lamb for the work 
over he is to be given in the Chicago 
yards, for it certainly takes a tough 
lamb to make it to the scales after be- 
ing hazed up and down the alleys by 
“the man with the red chalk” and run 
through two or three dodge gates. 

If you are able to survive the above 
figures you then look over the account 
sales to find what “they” have allowed 
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you for consignment to the 
“cause,” and right now is where the 
expert in figures is called in. If any- 
one thought the railroads were scramb- 
led during government operation they 
should look over an account sales o 

lambs. Your lambs have four faults 
you are told, they are too heavy, they 
are too light, they are too fat and they 
are too thin. It seems there is only 
one per cent of perfect lambs reach 
the market, the other ninety-nine per 
cent are “not wanted.” The market 
(whatever this is) has gone off one or 
two dollars over night, “someone” has 
been told that the dressed mutton trade 
in New Jersey is in a terrible condi- 
tion, also “someone” has dropped the 
word at the “morning conference” that 
there is another boat load of frozen 
mutton being loaded in New Zealand, 
so “they” must anticipate. As for anti- 
cipating, those “boys” back there are 
the champions of the world and always 
with the same results, the grower gets 
less, “they” get more, and the con- 
sumer pays the same. 


your 


Why, with the consumer always pay- 
ing the same, or more, (never less) 
is the same kind of a lamb worth to- 
day $2 less than he was yesterday? 
What happens to the spread that is 
taken between the price the grower 
gets and the price the consumer pays? 
The consumer today (if he has a bank 
roll) is able to buy lamb at forty-five 
and fifty cents per pound, he paid the 
same two years ago. Why the spread? 
There would be no need of the “Eat- 
More-Lamb” campaign if the consumer 
got some benefit of the “take off” the 
grower has to stand, and the increased 
demand would take care of the pro- 
ducing end, but still, presume that a 
boat load of New Zealands starting 
for America or the “New Jersey dress- 
ed mutton trade” would be the cause 
of quite a spread now and then. 

C. H. BALLARD. 

Yakima, Wash. 





Send your neighbor-sheepman’s sub- 
scription along with your renewal to 
the National Wool Grower. It will be 
well worth $1.50 a year to him. 


13 
OCTOBER IN WYOMING 





October provided an agreeable brand 
of weather for Wyoming stockmen 
and gave prospects of considerable In- 
dian summer before winter began, but 
November was introduced with a 36- 
hour snow storm which has not yet 
disappeared. October saw most of the 
sheep moved to market and feed lot. 
Early contracts proved most profitable 
to the growers this year, for prices on 
feeder lambs declined instead of meet- 
ing general expectations. We know 
of some growers who refused 11 and 
even as high as 12 cents who were 
forced to take a dime when loading 
time came. As had- been predicted 
numbers were way short but condition 
and weight good. There are some 
lambs going now, the first week of 
November; the middle of the monta 
will see the last of them on their way 
to feed lot and bands ready for the 
winter. . . 

Old ewes have been well culled out 
and sold locally, or gone to market; 
demand has been slow and prices have 
ranged from 3 to 4 cents, a few early 
going at 41%4 cents. There has been 
little more trading in breeding ewes 
than there has in wool. No money has 
been available for buyers while hold- 
ers have been strong enough financial- 
ly to keep their herds. We can not 
remember when so few ewes have 
changed hands as this year, both spring 
and fall. No small amount of this is 
due to the action of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City in gener- 
ally curtailing credit, especially to 
Northern stockmen. Lamb feeders in 
the North Platte Valley have been un- 
able to get money to handle their nor- 
mal number of lambs in spite of an 
immense beet crop and lots of cheap 
feed. Banks which have formerly fi- 
nanced these feeders have this year de- 
clared their inability to furnish funds 
with a resulting vacancy in feed lots 
and a lower market on feeders. 

There appears no development in the 
wool situation ; local wools are still in 
the warehouse. Feed conditions are 


good. No cotton cake is being bought, 
in spite of the anxiety of mills and 
dealers to do business at the markedly 
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lower prices which they quote. Neither 
is hay moving, except in small lots 
baled for commercial purposes. 

As we write this it is cloudy, cold, 
and wintry; we are only hoping that 
winter has not yet begun, for it is a 
long time before spring. 

ROSCOE M. WOOD. 





THE SPOKANE SHEEP SHOW 





Seven exhibitors .from Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho and two from 
Canada were represented in the bréed- 
ing classes of sheep at the Western 
Royal Livestock Show at Spokane, 
November 1 to 5, and in addition the 
Hislop Sheep Company of Spokane had 
three carlot entries of fat sheep and 
the University of Washington and the 
University of Idaho entered seven 
pens. The Butterfield Livestock Com- 
pany, of Weiser, Idaho, had 40 head 
of Rambouillets and Hampshires, about 
equally diwided, in the show, and J. G. 
S. Hubbard & Sons, of Monroe, Ore., 
showed 48 head from their own Lone- 
some Fir Farm, and eight head of Ox- 
fords for S. C. Starr, of Monroe. The 
Hubbard exhibit included 12 Lincolns, 
20 Hampshires and 16 Southdowns, 
though no classes were provided for 
the latter. Oxfords were shown also 
by Horace Comegys, of Thornton, 
Wash., seven head; J. S. Currie, of 
New Westminster, B. C., 11 head, and 
H. W. Hastings, of Thornton, 15 head. 
Archie C. Stewart, of Lethbridge, Alta., 
and the University of Idaho were the 
only exhibitors of Shropshires. 

G.N. A. 





MONTANA LAW HELD 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 





Two years ago notice was issued 
that the constitutionality of the Mon- 
tana quarantine law would be tested 
in the courts. That law, which be- 
came effective April 15, 1917, provided 
that : 

“Any sheep that are shipped or 
driven into this state (Montana) with 
the intention on the part of the owner 
of holding them within the state long- 
er than is necessary to feed them in 
transit, which feeding must be done in 
the railroad stockyards, corrals, or 
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buildings, must be at once quarantined 
and dipped under the supervision of 
the state veterinary surgeon, deputy, 
or authorized agent, without danger of 
scattering infection, and when so dip- 
ped shall be branded with a red letter 
“S” on the right side. After the sheep 
are so dipped and branded they may 
be moved to the ranch or land owned 
by the owner of said sheep, or leased 
bv the owner of said sheep from its 
corporate or private owner, or the 
state of Montana, or to the range to 
which the owner of said sheep holds a 
permit for from the Forestry Depart- 
ment of the government of the United 
States, or to which the owner of said 
sheep has the consent to occupy from 
its corporate or private owner where 
it is the intention of the owner to keep 
them, providing they can be moved to 
such location within ten days, when 
they must be dipped a second time.” 

Proceedings were instituted bv 
Idaho owners who had formerly gone 
onto government lands located in Mon- 
tana, for a part of the year. The law 
in question made this impossible. The 
case was tried in September before 
Judge Berkman of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court, and by him declared un- 
constitutional. 

The provisions of the previous law 
will now apply to allow sheep so quar- 
antined to be kept on land that is either 
“leased, owner, or controlled” by the 
owners of the sheep. 





HAY SLOW, LAMBS SCARE IN 
IDAHO 





But very little feed is moving in 
Idaho. Idaho has a great surplus of 
hay but the buyers and sellers are $5 
apart, though some hay has been sold 
as low as $6 in the stack. Eight 
dollars more nearly represents the 
average price. However, the cost of 
production is so much this year that 
the farmers are not inclined to accept 
this figure. A good many lambs are on 
feed, especially in the beet top section. 
Feeder lambs are scarce and a number 
have been brought in from Oregon, Ne- 
vada and Montana. The local price on 
the best feeders is now ten and one- 
half cents with some extreme cut- 
backs at nine cents. 

E. F. RINEHART. 

Boise, Idaho. 
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STATEMENT OF FEDERAL RE. 
SERVE BOARD UPON CREDIT 
SITUATION 





$500,000,000 INCREASE IN 
CULTURAL PAPER 


AGRI- 





The following statement was issued 
by the Federal Reserve Board on 
October 16: 


Bank credit “has been steadily avail- 
able for the successive seasonal re- 
quirements of agriculture,” according 
to a formal statement issued recently 
by the Federal Reserve Board, which 
appealed to the government for a fur- 
ther extension of agricultural credit. 

Recent disturbances in price and de- 
mand, which have been manifest in 
agricultural markets, are “inevitable 
and unavoidable consequences of the 
economic derangements occasioned by 
the world war,” the board’s statement 
said. It added, however, that the grad- 
ual and regular movement of the crops 
from producers to consumers was to 
be expected. 

“In view of the representations 
which have recently been made to the 
board as to the unavailability of credit 
in agricultural sections,” the statement 
said, “the board requested information 
concerning credit conditions through” 
out the country from the chairmen and 
governors of Federal Reserve Banks at 
their usual autumn conference here. 


CREDIT STEADILY AVAILAPLE 


“The board was advised that credit 
has been steadily available for the suc- 
cessive seasonal requirements of agri- 
culture, as well as for the needs of 
commerce and industry, and that there 
is no ground for expecting that its 
availability for these purposes will not 
continue. 

“The present improved credit situa- 
tion is due in part to the timely steps 
taken last spring following confer- 
ences between the board and govern- 
ors and directors of Federal Reserve 
Banks to provide credit for crop-mov- 
ing requirements, and in part to the 
subsequent improvement in transpor- 
tation reported from all disrticts ex 
cept in a few localities. 

“Between January 2 and October | 
of the present year about 800 leading 
member banks from all sections of the 
country which report their condition 
to the board weekly and which repre- 
sent approximately 70 per cent of mem- 
ber bank resources have increased 


their loans for agricultural, industrial 
and commercial purposes by an amount 
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exceeding $1,800,000,000. This great in- 
crease in the credit extended to their 
customers has in the main been made 
possible by the accommodation extend- 
ed member banks by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 

INCREASED HOLDINGS OF PAPER 


‘During the same period the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks have increased 
their holdings of agricultural and com- 
mercial paper by more than $500,000,- 
000, and from January 23 to October 
1, 1920, increased their issues of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes by over $460,000,- 
000. At the same time, Federal Re- 
serve Banks having surplus funds have 
extended accommodation to Federal 
Reserve Banks in agricultural and 
livestock districts by means of dis- 
counts aggregating on October'1, over 
$225,000,000. 

“The disturbances in price and de- 
mand which have recently manifested 
themselves in markets for various 
agricultural and other commodities, not 
only in the United States, but in other 
countries as well, are inevitable and 
unavoidable consequences of the econ- 
omic derangement occasioned by the 
world war. 

“The United States continues to have 
a heavy volume of exports, although 
foreign demand for certain agricul- 
tural staples has somewhat decreased. 
But the chief market for our raw and 
manufactured products is at home, and 
our present huge crops of immense 
value may be expected gradually and 
in regular course to move from pro- 
ducers to consumers. The recent cen- 
sus, reckoning our population at 105,- 
000,000, emphasizes anew our own ca- 
pacity as consumers irrespective of the 
demands of other countries.” 





MORE BOGUS STOCKS TO 
FARMERS 





In the state of Iowa at this time 
two new companies organized for 
meat-packing are in the hands of the 
courts, and investigation into their af- 
fairs has revealed scandalous expen- 
ditures in promotion. 

The Midland Packing Company of 
Sioux City sold stock amounting in 
face value to $8,422,300, upon which 
it appears to have received $6,272,533, 
and is holding uncollected subscrip- 
tions for the balance. The amount re- 
ceived is accounted for as follows: 
Promotion expenses 2.00. $2,561,814 
Packing plant mney 
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Note discounts: 362,000 
Salaries 117,035 
Organization expenses. ............. 23,000 
Traveling, entertaining, etc. 11,787 
Office expense 38,000 





In addition to the foregoing there 
is an operating loss of $205,863.64, 
which indicates that the company 
actually reached the stage of produc- 
ing meats. The other company, known 
as the “Associated Packing Company,” 
of Des Moines, did not get quite so far, 
having sold only $3,800,000 of stock, 
and having gone no farther in construc- 
tion than to acquire a set of blue prints. 
Expenditures for promotion have been 
on a similar scale. 


SELLING PACKING STOCKS TO 
FARMERS 

These stocks were sold mainly to 
farmers, upon the representation that 
the undertakings were of the nature 
of co-operative enterprises, and the 
ground was well prepared by the exag- 
gerated reports that have been in cir- 
culation about the profits of the pack- 
ing industry. The investors could have 
bought the stocks of the long-éstab- 
lished Chicago companies in the open 
market at less than their book value 
at the very time they were making 
their subscriptions to these new con- 
cerns. 


The farmers bought in blocks fre- 
quently of $5,000 and $10,000, and gave 
their notes which were discounted in 
neighboring banks, where they will 
have to be held until they are paid off 
by the produce of the farms. 

Some of the arguments used in sell- 
ing stock are summarized below from 
the testimony of a farmer. They told 
him: 

That Frisby (who was to be man- 
ager of operations) had been with 
Swift & Co. for ten years, and that 
he made $10,000,000 a year for that 
company. 

That Frisby had bought meat for the 
government. 

That the packing company site in- 
cluded a “chain of lakes,” and that the 
company had its own water and its 
own ice supply. - 

That the packing company had an ice 
house full of ice. 
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That the company had ten carloads 
of machinery on the grounds or on 
the way to Des Moines, all purchased 
“before the raise.” 

That two carloads of hogs in 1921 
would pay for all of Young’s stock 
($7,500 worth.) 

That the company’s promotion work 
cost only 5 per cent, and that out of 
every $100 worth of stock, $95 or more 
actually went to the company. 

That fifty shares of packing com- 
pany stock would make more money 
for Young than his farm. 

That there was no stock for sale in 
packing companies now operating, and 
that Associated Packing Company 
stock would be worth $200 a share a 
year from the date of the conversa- 
tion. 

That the ice house would pay divi- 
dends “this year” (1920.) 

That they didn’t want business men 
from Des Moines in the company— 
they wanted farmers; and that 98 per 
cent of the stockholders were farmers. 





SEPTEMBER CONSUMPTION 





FIGURES 
The Department of Agriculture 
states that approximately 33,000,000 


pounds of wool, grease equivalent, were 
used in manufacturing plants in the 
United States during September. This 
is 4,200,000 pounds under the amount 
consumed in August, and 23,000,000 
pounds below the consumption in Sep- 
tember, 1919. Nine concerns which 
used 9,000,000 a year ago failed to re- 
port in time for ificlusion in this tabu- 
lation. Possibly their figures might 
bring the total to more than that of the 
previous month. 

There was little change from the Au- 
gust report in the proportion of the dif- 
ferent grades of wool used, the percent- 
ages being as follows: Fine, 26.7; half- 
blood, 13.4; three-eighths-blood 15.6; 
quarterblood, 21; low, 4.4; and carpet, 
18.5. These figures confirm the ten- 
dency previously shown toward an in- 
crease in consumption of lower grades. 
The amounts of wool used, according 
to condition, were: Grease wool, 
24,743,964 pounds; scoured, 4,961,130 


pounds; and pulled, 12,223,234 pounds. 
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COYOTE CONTROL 
Excerpt from Bulletin 320, Univer- 
sity of California. 





The four most effective methods of 
destroying coyotes are: (1) trapping; 
(2) poisoning with strychnine; (3) dig- 
ging out dens containing young; (4) 
shooting. 

Trapping is a safe method, saves val- 
uable pelts, when done at the proper 
season, and can be used by anyone at 
any time. 

Poisoning with strychnine is advis- 
able where coyotes are killing stock, or 
in other cases where quick results at 
any cost must be secured. The valu- 
able pelt of the coyote as well as that 
of other fur bearers is almost sure to be 
lost by this method. 

Digging out dens containing young 
is a most effective method of reducing 
the coyote population where conditions 
permit of finding the dens. 

Shooting can be resorted to advan- 
tageously where the destruction of 
some certain “wise” coyote is sought. 

TRAPPING 

The senses of sight and hearing are 
both very acute in the coyote, yet both 
of these are inferior to the sense of 
smell. This highly developed sense of 
smell combined with unusual cunning 
is the coyote’s chief protection against 
traps and poison. From the trapper’s 
viewpoint, coyotes may be roughly di- 
vided into three classes. First, there is 
the young unsophisticated coyote, short 
in experience and long on _ appetite. 
Such animals are readily attracted by 
almost any bait or scent and are easily 
trapped even by the amateur. The sec- 
ond class is composed of ordinary 
adults which are usually wary but 
hungry enough to secure food even at 
some risk of being caught. The third 
class consists of wise “educated” coy- 
otes. Most of the killing of sheep, 
‘calves, pigs and other domestic stock 
is done by these old reprobates, which 
having become “killers,” hang around 
flocks and herds, and secure their meat 
with little effort. Many such coyotes 
have lost a toe or foot in a trap at some 
time or other, and some of them will 
keep even an experienced trapperr 
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Looks rather dejected here with a collar 
around his neck and a chain attached. 
Freedom and a little growth would make 
a very different animal of him. 





How many lambs has he eaten before he was 
captured alive and brought into camp? 
Stockmen hardly know the extent of preda- 
tory animal losses for they are included 
in total losses. 
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working for weeks before they are cap- 
tured. Of sixteen coyotes taken by a 
trapper in Scott Valley, Siskiyou coun. 
ty, California, during the winter of 
1917, five showed signs of having been 
previously caught. Three of the five 
had one foot entirely gone and two had 
lost part of a foot. 
KIND OF TRAP TO USE 


There is a decided preference among 
experienced coyote trappers for a num- 
ber 3 “Newhouse” double-spring type 
of steel trap. The best trap is the 
cheapest in the long run, both because 
there is less danger of the animal escap- 
ing, and because of the long service it is 
capable of giving. 

WHERE TO SET TRAPS 


Coyotes usually follow fairly well- 


‘defined routes on their various foraging 


expeditions, and traps should be set, 
preferably to the windward, near the 
trails traveled by them. Traps set in 
the trail itself will often be sprung by 
cattle, rabbits or ground squirrels. The 
two most important things to aim at in 
coyote trapping are to place the “set” 
where the coyote will find it and to set 
the traps so they will catch the coyote 
when he arrives. Take time to learn 
what trails the coyotes are using before 
setting traps. 

Open Set.—Select a little open place 
somewhere near the coyote’s line of 
travel, where the ground is loose and 
free from stones. Secure a flat square- 
edged rock weighing about fifteen 
pounds. Take baling wire and wire to- 
gether the rings of three steel traps, 
then wire these securely to the rock, 
which latter will serve as a drag and 
marker when the coyote is caught. If 
the traps are fastened to anything solid, 
which will not “give,” there is danger 
of the coyote pulling loose when he 
plunges about in the trap, unless se 
curely caught. If necessary to chainit 
to a root or stake, it is advisable to sub 
stitute, in the place of two links of the 
chain, a stout steel coil spring three 
fourths of an inch in diameter and four 
inches long, such as is used in the co® 
struction of a common type of bet 
spring. This affords enough “give” t 
prevent the coyote pulling out of the 
trap. Dig a hole deep enough to co 
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Predatory animals bait station 
berry Valley, Utah. 
deep. 


in Straw- 
The snow is 4!4 feet 

















Mountain lion were responsible for killing 
183 sheep, 2 colts and 3 deer in one Utah 
locality last year. The one above was 
killed on the Hicks Ranch, Sheffield, 
Texas. 











Lobo captured by R. L. Poulk in Cochran 
County, Texas. 
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tain the drag. A prospector’s pick is 
handy for such work. Put the drag in 
the hole and place the traps about 
twenty inches distant from the drag so 
that they will form a letter Y with the 
drag in the center. Dig a pocket for 
each trap just deep enough so that the 
set trap will be level with the surface 
when covered with an eighth of an inch 
of dirt. Cover the drag with the dirt 
removed in setting the traps. Dig 
slight trenches for the chains. Set the 
traps, turn the springs toward the bases 
of the pans so that the jaws will lie flat, 
and bed each trap firmly in its pocket. 
Then cover the springs and chains with 
dirt. If a trap springs too easily take 
a bit of fine straw about three-fourths 
of an inch long and stand it upright like 
a pillar, under the pan. Fine dry grass 
or wool plucked from an old sheepskin, 
placed loosely under the pan will keep 
pebbles or clods from rolling under it, 
since these are liable to hinder or pre- 
vent the trap from springing. Another 
good method is to place a sheet of thin 
paper (orange wrappers are good in dry 
weather and waxed paper in wet 
weather) over the spread jaws and pan. 
Cover the edges of the paper with dirt 
and then sift dirt through the fingers 
(to remove clods, sticks and pebbles) 
over the trap until the paper is covered 
evenly with about an eighth of an inch 
of fine dirt. Brush lightly over the trap 
with a bunch of grass or weeds or wtih 
a fresh skunk skin, and then scatter a 
few dead leaves and grass over the 
“set” to restore naturalness. The use 
of both scent and meat bate at the same 
time is not recommended. Scatter a 
spoonful of scent in the center of the 
“set,” or, if bait is to be used, scatter a 
small handful of lard cracklings, or of 
scorched bacon rinds cut into fine bits 
about the traps so as to keep the coyote 
hunting about until he steps into one 
of them. Bait should be used sparing- 
ly. Coyote trapping is one business 
where it doesn’t pay to advertise too ex- 
tensively. A jackrabbit or chicken hung 
up in a bush over a trap is simply a 
danger signal to a “wise” coyote. 

Trail Set—Wire three traps to a rock 
drag as described in previous set. Lo- 


(Continued on page 38.) 
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Setting traps for panther or mountain lion 
near Colt killed the night before. Moun- 
tain lions will nearly always revisit their 
kill once. 








John Ligon and his 19-day catch consisting 
of 28 coyotes, 1 bobcat and 13 skunks. 
Four of the coyotes were females carry- 
ing 28 unborn pupps. 











A part of the January catch on the W. P. 
Edward’s Ranch near Odessa, Texas. 
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With the State Associations 


WOOL GROWERS OF FARM 
STATES CONFER 





A meeting of wool growers was held 
at Chicago on November 4. The fol- 
lowing states were represented: New 
York, Ohio, Kentucky, Texas, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Utah, Montana and Wyoming. Sev- 
eral Eastern states had two represen- 
tatives present. The secretary and as- 
sistant secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association were also pres- 
ent. The first session was held on the 
afternoon of November 4 and the work 
of the conference and of committees 
appointed continued until the next 
afternoon. 

The chairman of the gathering was 
J. F. Walker, of Ohio, who is also 
chairman of the Farm Bureau Wool 
Committee and secretary of the Ohio 
Wool Growers Association. 

The meeting was called by J. R. 
Howard as president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. A special 
committee on wool marketing was ap- 
pointed last spring by the executive of 
this national organization of county 
farm bureaus. A large majority of 
wool was. pooled in the farm states 
named above. 


Iowa, 


It had been announced that some- 
thing might be done to relieve the 
wool market by furnishing past of 
this country’s present wool stocks to 
central Europe. Dr. C. A. Burton, head 
of the Austrian Relief Association, pre- 
sented this matter and a committee 
was appointed to consider it further 
and make recommendations. Other 
committees were appointed on market- 
ing and on legislation. 

The committee on marketing recom- 
mended: 

“That a subcommittee from the wool 
committee of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation be appointed to advise 
with the state organizations’; that there 
be appointed a permanent secretary 
of the wool committee, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. The managers of 
each wool pool should submit to the 


office of said secretary full reports of 
offers received and offers made to sell 
wool, and of sales made, this informa- 
tion to be distributed to each organ- 
ization so co-operating. This officer 
should also be available for services to 
individual organizations.” 

The following resolution was passed: 
Resolved: That the National Advisory 
Committee that is to be named by the 
various state organizations here assem- 
bled are authorized and ordered to 
formulate by December 27 a plan which 
will be presented at the annual meet- 
ing place, for the marketing of future 
wool clips. For consideration of the 
committee, we suggest different plans 
for concentrating, warehousing and 
financing, and the perfecting of a cen- 
tralizing sales agency. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
TEXAS WOOL GROWERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION WANT MEX- 
ICAN LABOR 





At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Texas Wool Growers’ 
Association, held at Kerrville, October 
11, the following resolution was adopt- 
ed: 


“Whereas it is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult to obtain experienced sheep 
herders and ranch laborers from Mex- 
ico, and 

“Whereas many of these laborers 
have gained valuable experience work- 
ing in America and afterwards return- 
ing to their families in Mexico and 
often deterred from re-entering be- 
cause of technical requirements of the 
Immigration Department, which are 
not understood by them and which the 
custom officials, at the points of entry 
along the Rio Grande, do not go to 
the trouble of explaining to them, thus 
causing them in their ignorance to 
give up endeavoring to come to this 
side from the mistaken impression left 
by the officials that they cannot com- 
ply with the immigration requirements, 
and, 


“Whereas the retention of his posi- 


tion as custom and immigration of. 
ficer requires this official to enforce 
the law strictly, and this has with years 
of faithful performance of duty devel- 
oped in him a habit of disinterested- 
ness in either the immigrant or the 
employer, and a tendency to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of Mexicans who un- 
der investigation he would find to be 
entitled to entrance under the law, and, 

“Whereas, the life of the sheep and 
goat industry largely depends on 
ranchmen obtaining this class of labor 
which cannot be replaced by American 
born laborers, therefore 

“Be it resolved that this association 
invite the attention of the Immigra- 
tion Department at Washington to this 
condition and earnestly request them 
to instruct their employes along the 
border to assist ranchmen and Mexi- 
can ranch hands in every way possible, 
consistent with the law, in obtaining 
entrance for Mexican ranch hands, and 
that the secretary of this association 
be instructed to submit a copy of this 
resolution to the Department of Im- 
migration at Washington, and to make 
every effort to prevent the continuance 
of this avoidable and regrettable indif- 
ference of immigration officers on the 
border to the importation of these very 
badly needed herders and ranch labor- 
ers.” 

The executive committee also 
pledged its co-operation to the South- 
ern Tariff Congress, whose session is 
reported in this issue. 





UTAH GROWERS 
SENATORS 


HEAR 





A special meeting of Utah wool 
growers was held in Salt Lake on 
November 4. Senator Smoot who had 
just been returned to. the Senate )) 
a large majority, addressed the mem- 
bers in the morning and stated that, 
while he favored an embargo, he felt 
that there was little chance of effect 
ing it now. He pointed out that the 
present Federal Reserve Act provides 
for such aid as is needed and that it 
is a matter of getting those who have 
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the administration of the law to 
“loosen up” to the wool situation. He 
said that he would ask President-elect 
Harding to call an extra session of 
Congress soon after March 4 to con- 
sider the wool situation. 

Senator King, addressing the meet- 
ing in the afternoon, agreed that there 
was little hope for an embargo at this 
time, but promised to do all in his 
power to assist the wool growers. 

Resolutions drawn up by a 
committee composed of Joseph R. 
Murdock, J. W. Thornley, H. M. Rowe, 
J.C. Jordon and George Austin. They 
were passed at the morning session and 
later presented to the two senators. 
The resolutions in substance follow: 

“That an embargo be placed on all 
importations of wool and meats into 
the United States and that said em- 
bargo be placed immediately. 

“That the Federal Reserve Act or 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, or both, be 
so amended that livestock growers and 
farmers be allowed loans, as other in- 
dustries, to properly conduct their 
business, and that said loans be based, 
not alone on their ‘quick assets,’ but on 
their holdings, and if such amendments 
cannot be had, that a special depart- 
ment be established to further the fi- 
nancing of said industries.” 


were 





JOINT MEETING OF OFFICIALS 
OF WESTERN WOOL GROW- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 





At the suggestion of the officers of 
the Montana Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, representatives from the organ- 
izations of Wyoming, Utah and Mon- 
tana met with the National Wool 
Growers Association in Salt Lake Citv 
on November 9. 

It was the general opinion of those 
present that no relief through govern- 
ment agencies was possible prior to 
the opening of the session of Con- 
gress that will convene on December 
6. The government officials appear 
greatly confused as to the legality and 
advisability of instituting an embargo. 
which has been considered possible un- 
der existing war powers. Possibilitv 
of the ‘imposition of the embargo by 
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act of Congress is uncertain, but an 
agreement was reached on the point 
that the greatest likelihood of action 
was in the levying of an emergency 
tariff to become effective when passed 
by Congress in December. It was 
urged that sheep raisers in all sections 
of the country should have personal 
interviews with their Congressmen and 
U. S. Senators upon this question be- 
fore December 6. 

The suggestion of the Montana dele- 
gation, as to securing a supply of 
cloth, originally introduced by Dr. H. 
C. Gardiner at the September conven- 
tion, was gone into at length. 
Utah representatives voted with Mon- 
tana to undertake distribution of a sup- 
ply of cloth, the purchase of which 
might be handled by the National Asso- 
ciation. It was found that the desired 
style of cloth, made from virgin wool 
grown in America, could not be ob- 
tained from the mill before the middle 
oi January. On this account, it was 
decided to undertake first, having made 
up a supply oi all-wool blankets from 
wool now stored with the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage. Com- 
pany. Further announcement regard- 
ing a supply of blankets is made on 
another page of this issue. 

Possible means of selling and financ- 
ing the 1921 wools were also discussed. 
Some form of insurance against a re- 
currence of the financial condition of 
this year is necessary to the safety of 
sheep raising. When the 1920 financial 
stringency came, it was found that the 
wool dealers who normally handle the 
larger part of range wools were 
classed by the banks as speculators and 
shut off from funds with which to pur- 
chase, or make advances on wools. It 
was agreed by those present that a 
measure of control of the 
financing and selling of wool should 
exist in the producing sections. At 
this time a greater measure of co- 
operation among sheep raisers can be 


greater 


secured than in any previous year, 
for the support of an improved system 
of marketing and financing. 
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CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


Things look rather discouraging for 
sheepmen around here as nearly all 
have their fall and spring clips of wool 
on hand with no price obtainable, as 
buyers are frozen entirely out of the 
game. They have quit with a pocket 
full of coin, a large portion of which 
should be in the grower’s pocket, as 
winter is at hand and there is no money 
to carry them through without a loss, 
unless weather conditions are very 
favorable. Market conditions in Oak- 
land and San Francisco are far from 
where they should be. Think of selling 
an 80-pound lamb for $7.50 to $8, just 
a small amount over cost of produc- 
tion, with retailers selling it from 
25 to 45 cents per pound. 

Who then is making it on the poor 
grower, who loses many nights’ rest, 
and the rougher the weather is, the 
more he is out on both ends of the 
game. But the future looks brighter 
since the election. We have elected 
the right kind of a man, one who 
ought to have been in eight years ago. 
Then our lambs would be worth what 
they should be. 

CHESTER COOK. 


Hayward, Calif. 





HEARING ON RETURN TRANS- 
PORTATION 


At a hearing before representa- 
tives of the Western trunk lines on re- 
turn transportation of livestock at- 
tendants, at Chicago, November 2, a 
representative of the National Wool 
Growers Association attended and pre- 
sented specific cases of numerous 
sheepmen who were unable to use 
their return transportation because of 
the expiration of the 72-hour limit. An 
extension of the time limit to ten days 
was asked and was apparently favor- 
ably considered, though announce- 
ment of a decision has not yet been 
received. The extension was asked for 
points west of the Missouri River as 
it was generally felt that 72 hours was 
sufficient for the averagé corn belt 
shipper. 
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GETTING FARMERS’ SONS INTO 
SHEEP 





To put more and better sheep in the 
farm flocks of Washington and to 
create increased interest of farm-rear- 
ed boys in sheep raising at home are 
the objects of-a new livestock cam- 
paign being launched by the extension 
department of Washington State Col- 
lege under the direction of C. M. Hub- 
bard, livestock extension specialist. Mr. 
Hubbard, who is a member of the 
sheep breeding family of Monroe, Ore., 
will enter into co-operative agreements 
with sheepmen having sons of the 
“impressionable” age who can be in- 
terested in sheep breeding as a per- 
manent business, and on their farms 
will demonstrate general management, 
proper feeding and show fitting, hoping 
thus not only to increase the number 
of registered sheep bred in Washing- 
ton but also to prove the superior 
worth of high class sires and to pro- 
mote greater interest in the show game. 

One of the most successful farm 
demonstration flocks of the season in 
Washington is that of Leo Wippel, jun- 
ior member of the firm of S. P. Wip- 
pel & Son, of Ellensburg, who won a 
championship at the state fair this fall 
in competition with three of the best 
Hampshire flocks of the Northwest. It 
was young Wippel’s first attempt in 
the show game, for these breeders 
bought their first sheep last wintcr, 
but his 200-pound ram lamb won the 
championship at the Kittitas County 
Fair and was later sent to Yakima, 
where it defeated ten other ram lambs 
in the same class before going against 
the aged and yearling rams for the 
championship. It later sold for $250, 
second highest price of the annual ram 
sale. This was the first time a Wash- 
ington bred Hampshire has won a 
championship at Yakima. The same 
firm showed a 160-pound ewe and an- 
other ram weighing slightly over 200 
pounds. These lambs were the heav- 
iest at the show or sale, and Robert 
Balstock, of Kentucky, president of the 
American Hampshire Sheep Associa- 
tion, pronounced them the largest 
Hampshire lambs he had seen in 17 
years in the sheep business. G. N. A. 
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SNOW AND GOOD FEED IN 
YAKIMA VALLEY 





Sheepmen of the Yakima Valley are 
pleased at the prospects for good graz- 
ing on the open ranges there and along 
the Columbia River this fall as the re- 
sult of October rains and good grow- 
ing weather for grass. They report 
that the indications were never better 
in the Horse Heaven Hills, and since 
it has been four or five years since 
similar conditions prevailed, and since 
general conditions have treated Yaki- 
ma sheepmen no better than others, 
the owners of the 200,000 or 
more head which winter there wel- 
come the idea of cheap feed. Snow 
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came early in the mountains of north- 
eastern Washington where many of 
these animals graze during the summer 
and fall, so early and so deep that many 
owners experienced difficulty in get- 
ting their flocks out of the high ranges, 
Early in October trails had to be made 
for several big bands in the Methow- 
Okanogan section, where 15 inches of 
snow fell that week. A three weeks’ 
trip of E. N. Kavanaugh, chief grazing 
inspector of the Portland office of the 
Forest Service, was curtailed on that 
account, but he reported both the sheep 
and cattle ranges in the Chelan and 
Okanogan National Forests to be in 
good condition. 
G.N.A. 








Sheep at the State Fair of Texas 


By J. M. Jones 


The best exhibit of fine-wool sheep 
that has ever assembled at a livestock 
exposition in the state of Texas was 
stalled in the sheep division at the re- 
cent state fair that has just been 
brought to a successful termination. In 
commenting on the quality of the fine- 
wool show, W. C. Coffey, professor 
of Sheep Husbandry at the Universi:y 
of Illinois, and judge of the fine-wool 
breeds at the Texas State Fair, remark- 
ed that as regards quality the sheep 
display was surpassed only by one 
show this year, that being the sheep 
exhibit at the recent Ohio State Fair. 

The sheep exhibit at the state fair 
of Texas this year was of more than 
passing interest to breeders as well as 
casual visitors, not only on account of 
the fact that more prize winning and 
champion fine-wool sheep were on ex- 
hibition than have ever before been 
assembled at a show in Texas but be- 
cause Texas is climatically so well 
adapted to the successful and profit- 
able production of fine-wool breeds. 
The vast majority of Texas’ approxi- 
mately three million head of sheep are 
of a fine-wool foundation -and their 
popularity is ever increasing on ac” 
count of their thriftiness and high 
power of resistance to parasites as well 
as their general adaptability to Texas 
range conditions. 


Years ago Texas was the dumping 
grounds for the inferior or cull rams 
from the Northern states but in spite 


,of this handicap, under which many 


Texas breeders were for years com- 
pelled to operate, a large number of 
them own fine wool sheep that pro- 
duce an exceptional quality of fine 
wool. During the past few years a 
large number of well-bred fine wool 
rams have been shipped into Texas and 
some clips of high quality are being 
produced by many breeders. Such ex- 
hibits as were on display at the recent 
state fair of Texas are educational and 
serve to stimulate a greater interest 
in the production of improved live- 
stock. 


The Rambouillet and Delaine Mer- 
inos classes at the state fair were 
particularly strong. Notable among 
the exhibits of Rambouillet sheep was 
that of the F. S. King Broth- 
ers Company, of Laramie, Wyoming. 
The King Brothers are international 
figures in the fine-wool world, their 
stud flock trade not being confined 
within the bounds of the United States 
but extending to South Africa, South 
America and Australia. Included in the 
King exhibit at the state fair of Texas 
this year was the yearling Rambouil- 
let ram withdrawn from the Salt Lake 
sale under a reserve bid of $1,000. This 
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ram was sired by a famous ram of King 
Brothers’ breeding known as “Pride of 
the West,” champion Rambouillet ram 
at the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion at Chicago in 1918. This ram was 
awarded the championship in the “C” 
type Rambouillet class over a splendid 
two-year-old ram, champion at the 
1920 Ohio State Fair that was exhib- 
ited from Mr. Chandler P. Raup, of 
Springfield, Ohio, by Mr. Charles H. 
Smoot, of Denton, Texas. 

Lincoln Brothers, of Milford Center, 
Ohio, exhibited some high-class rams 
and ewes of Rambouillet breeding 
which were offered for sale to Texas 
breeders at reasonable figures. Mr. 
Charles H. Smoot, of Denton, Texas, 
was on hand with a creditable exhibit 
of Rambouillet rams. Charlie is new in 
the Rambouillet business but he has 
all kinds of determination and is going 
to give some of the older exhibitors 
of Rambouillets a run for their money 
at the future Texas shows. Mr. F. G. 
Judge, of Sabinal, Texas, was on hand 
with a very creditable exhibit of Ram- 
bouillets and Delaines. 

W. N. Cook & Son, of New Lon- 
don, Ohio, recognizing the fact that 
Texas breeders are purchasing _the 
highest class of Delaines, made their 
debut at the Texas State Fair, although 
this firm has for years sold Delaine 
and Merino rams to Texas breeders. 
Messrs. Cook & Son exhibited 45 head 
of high-class Delaines and Merinos 
that have been constantly awarded 
many prizes and championships at the 
Ohio, Indiana, Syracuse and other state 
fairs this season. Prominent breeders 
have declared that one of the Cook 
Merino rams carries the most typical 
Merino fleeces that has been produced 
in this country. The Cook exhibit will 
be exhibited at the San Angelo fair 
October 27-30. Included in this ex- 
hibit are several sale stud rams and 
ewes. 

All the exhibitors in the Sheep Divi- 
sion expressed their pleasure in com- 
ing to Texas and praised the genuine 
hospitality of the officials of the State 
Fair of Texas, and the many Texas 
stockmen with whom they came in 
contact at the recent State Fair. Prof. 
Coffey in judging the fine-wools and 
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Prof. W. T. Magel in the mutton class 
gave complete satisfaction. 

The large, new, commodiousandcon- 
venient sheep barn was occupied for 
the first time. This building is well 
arranged and the ventilation is almost 
perfect, this affording comfort to the 
400 head of sheep that were on exhibi- 
tion. 

THE SHEEP AWARDS 
American Merinos—“B” Type 


Exhibitors—W. N. Cook, New Lon- 
don, O.; R. E. Richards, Lodi, Wis.; 
W. W. Waltmire & Sons, Peculiar, 
Mo.; F. M. Judge, Sabinal, Tex. ; Judge 
W. C. Coffey, Urbana, IIl. 

Aged rams—1 and 2, Cook; 3, Rich- 
ards. 

Yearling rams—1, 2, Cook ; 3, Judge; 
4, Waltmire. 

Ram lamb—1 and 2, Cook; 3, Rich- 
ards; 4, Waltmire. 

Aged ewe—l, 2 and 3, Cook; 4, Rich- 
ards. 

Yearling ewe—1, 2, 3, Cook; 4, Rich- 
ards. 

Ewe lamb—l1, 2, 3, 4, Cook; 5, Judge. 

Champion ram—Cook; Champion 
ewe, Cook. 

Pen three lambs—1 and 2, Cook; 3, 
Richards. 

Flocks—1 and 2, Cook; 3, Richards. 


DELAINE MERINOS 


Exhibitors—W. N. Cook & Son, New 
London, O.; F. M. Judge, Sabinal, 
Tex.; R. E. Richards, Lodi, Wis. ; Judge 
W. C. Coffey, Urbana, Ill. 

' Aged ram—1, 2 and 3, Cook; 4, 
Judge. 

Yearling ram—l, 2 and 3, Cook; 4, 
Richards; 5, Judge. 

Ram lamb—1 and 2, Cook; 3, Judge. 

Aged ewe—l, 2, 3 and 4, Cook; 5, 
Judge. 

Yearling ewe—1l, 2, 3 and 4, Cook; 
5, Richards. 

Ewe lamb—l, 2, 3, Cook; 4, Rich- 
ards; 5, Judge. 

Champion ram, 
ewe, Cook. 

Pen three lambs—1, Cook; 2, Judge. 

Flocks—1 and 2, Cook; 3, Judge; 4, 
Richards. 

RAMBOUILLETS, “B” TYP 


Exhibitors—F. S. King Brothers, 


Cook; Champion 


eee: 


Laramie, Wyo.; F. M. Judge, Sabinal, 
Tex.; Lincoln Brothers, Milford Cen- 
ter, Ohio; Charles H. Smoot, Denton, 
Texas; Judge, W. C. Coffey, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Aged rams—l, King; 2, -Judge. 

Yearling ram—1, ,5 King ; 2, Lincoln , 
3, Smoot; 4, Judge. 

Ram lamb—1 and 2, King. 

Aged ewe—l, King; 2 and 3, Lin: 
coln. 

Yearling ewe—1, 2 and 3, King; 4 
and 5, Lincoln. 

Ewe lamb—1 and 2, King. 

Champion 
ewe, King. 


ram, King; Champion 

Pen three lambs—King. 

Flock—King. 

King Brothers won all first and most 
of the second prizes in the “B” type 
Rambouillet classes. Lincolns were 
second in yearling rams and third on 
aged ewes. Smoot was third on yearl- 
ing rams and Judge second on aged 
rams. In Rambouillets of “C” type, 
Raup was first and Smoot second on 
aged rams, and Lincolns, first and sec- 
ond on aged ewes, all-other firsts and 
seconds as well as championships go- 
ing to Kings. : 

In Delaines and “B” type American 
Merino classes, Cook’s took first, sec- 
ond and third in all except the Delaine 
ram lamb and aged ram sections in 
which third went to Judge. Richards 
had third place on the “B” type ram 
lamb and pen of three lambs. 

The Shropshire awards were quite 
evenly divided among Allison of Still- 
water, Oklahoma; Clark of Clarksville, 
Indiana, and Goodman of Waco, Texas, 
with championship and flock awards . 
to Allison. In Southdowns and Ox- 
fords, Smith of Union City, Wisconsin, 
had the best of Waltmire & Son from 
Peculiar, Missouri. In Hampshires, 
Barlow of McKinney, Texas, won all 
firsts, except in aged ewes, won by 
Smith. Other permiums went to Smith 
and Waltmire. These two exhibitors 
divided the Dorset awards with the 
first to Smith. Keith B. Clark and J. B. 
Jenkins of Clark’s Hill, Indiana, 
divided the honors among the Cheviots, 
while Smith, Waltmire and Goodman 
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ranked as named in the Cotswold show. 


THE ANGORA GOAT SHOW 

Although there were only forty head 
of registered Angora goats on exhibi- 
tion there was some real competition 
between W. M. Riddell & Sons, of 
Mammoth, Oregon, and Bob Davis, of 
Rio Frio, Texas, president of the Am- 
erican Angora Record Association, and 
J. W. Mann, Waco, Texas. The Rid- 
dells exhibited several goats carrying 
a two-year growth of mohair and this 
feature formed a most attractive ex” 
hibit. Bob Davis exhibited only short 
fleeced Angoras but this exhibit dis- 
played splendid quality. 





WINTER EVENTS FOR STOCKMEN 





November 13-20—Pacific Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition, North 
Portland, Ore. 

November 27-December 4—Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, 
Ill. mF 

January 6-8, 1921—Ogden Live Stock 
Show, Ogden, Utah. 

January 12-14, 1921—Twenty-fourth 
Annual Convention of American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, El Paso, 
Tex. 

January 15—Utah Wool 
Convention, Salt Lake City. 

January 15-22, 1921—National West- 
ern Stock Show, Denver, Colo. 

January 17-19, 1921—Annual Con- 
vention of National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 26-31, 1921—Kansas Na- 
tional Live Stock Exposition, Wichita, 
- Kan. 

February 22-24, 1921—Annual Con- 
vention of Buyers’ and Sellers’ Live 
Stock Association, Amarillo, Tex. 


Growers 





BRITISH GOVERNMENT DISTRI- 
BUTES PROFITS TO WOOL 
GROWERS 





One-half the profit on sales ‘of wool 
taken up by the British government 
was to be returned to growers. The 
average price paid in that country was 
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31 cents per pound. Some inferior lots 
and pieces were appraised much lower 
than the average figure and better 
parts of superior clips brought consid- 
erably more for their growers. Of 
the wools obtained by the government 
considerable quantities were sold to 
the United States and to other coun- 
tries at much higher rates than the 
purchase price which was set in 1915. 

The first distribution of such profits 
was announced to be made in Aus- 
tralia on October 27. The total amount 
to be returned to growers was.$38,- 
266,000. This amount represents prof- 
its made by the government up to 
March, 1919. It amounted to 5 per 
cent of the appraised value of the wool 
represented. Each grower will receive 
an additional return of 5 per cent of 
the value of his wool, regardless of the 
character of the wool turned in. New 
Zealand growers were to receive $8, 
100,000 for the same period. 

Wools sold between March, 1919, 
and March, 1920, should provide a 
higher rate of return. No announce- 
ment has been made as to the probable 
proceeds of the government wools, nor 
as to the final balance likely to be 
available for return to growers. 





BANKERS ADVISED TO SUPPORT 
FARMERS’ CO-OPERATORS 





At the recent conventions of the 
American Bankers’ Association, Jo- 
seph Hirsch, chairman of the agricul- 
tural commission of that association, 
urged bankers to help farmers’ co- 
operative marketing enterprises. Mr. 
Hirsch made reference chiefly to food 
products but so far as financing and 
necessity go his remarks are equally 
forceful to bankers of sheepmen. Mr. 
Hirsch said: 

“Many of us have been fearful of 
entering the field of marketing, be- 
cause in doing so we have been afraid 
we would come into conflict with our 
own customers, the middlemen who 
are buying the farmers’ product, but 
it is high time for the bankers of the 
country to realize that a more eco- 
normal method of distributing our food 
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products is absolutely essential to the 
success of American agriculture; that 
unless farmers can produce and sell 
their crops with some reasonable as- 
surance of a fair profit, there will be 
an increasing tide of men drifting from 
the farms to the cities. 


CO-OPERATION GOOD FOR FARMER 


“We believe in co-operation for our- 
selves. The Federal Reserve System 
is a co-operative enterprise. In like 
manner co-operation among farmers in 
apportioning what they produce to 
meet the demands of the country is 
economically sound. The farmer needs 
your help in this work, because you 
can supply him with that essential 
which he chiefly lacks—a knowledge of 
business organization and _ business 
method.” 

The report suggested that state con- 
ferences of bankers and farmers be 
held to enlist co-operation in agricul- 
tural development. 





OCTOBER MARKET AT OMAHA 





Nothing out of the ordinary occurred 
in sheep and lamb trade at this mar- 
ket during the month of October. Re- 
ceipts were of moderate volume, 
amounting to 328,298 head, against 
390,630 head the same month last year, 
and character of the offerings was sea” 
sonably mixed and of rather common 
quality. Scattered shipments of warm- 
ed-up lambs from the corn belt were 
included in the supply and the run 
from range districts had a picked-over 
appearance. 

Price fluctuations on killing sheep 
and lambs last month were made by 
easy stages and trade, roughly des- 
cribed, was generally steady. Good 
fat lambs that were quotable up to 
$12.90 at the close of September sold 
around $12.75 at the close of October. 
Fat ewes met with a fairly active de- 
mand during the last week of October 
and finished the month at an advance 
of about $1. Warmed-up sheep and 


lambs were unpopular with both pack- 
ers and country buyers, however, and 
have been selling at the usual dis- 
counts under good fat Westerns. 
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Demand for feeding sheep and lambs 
lately has been only fair, with prices 
showing no important change during 
the month. About 70 per cent of the 
entire October receipts went back to 
the country for a hay-and-grain finish, 
the output amounting to 230,882 head, 
as compared with 247,930 head, or 63 
per cent of the supply last year. Trade 
on country account has shown very lit- 
tle activity during the past few weeks, 
partly because of the relatively poor 
quality of offerings. Good feeding 
lambs that were worth up to $12.50 a 
month ago are now selling around 
$11.50@12, and quite a little business 
in plain and common feeders is report- 
ed under $11. Desirable feeding ewes 
are bringing $4.75@5.50. 

Current quotations are about as fol- 
lows: 


KILLERS 
pet fat aehs ....._....... $12.00@12.25 
Medium to good lambs ...... 11.50@12.00 
yar... 9.00@10.00 
Aged wethers ............... 7.75@ 8.50 
Good to choice ewes........... 5.75@ 6.25 
Fair to ZOOd CWES ~nncccsenenn 5.00@ 5.75 
Cull and canner ewes .......... 2.00@ 3.50 

FEEDERS - 
Best light lambs .................... $11.25@11.50 
Fair to good lambs ........... 10.50@11.25 
Inferior grades 2... 10.00@10.25 
I gt, intcsiceccnbdicianpgie 7.75@ 9.00 
gg ne 4.25@ 5.50 





RANGE MOVEMENT DIMINISH- 
ING. : 





Late October saw a 
movement of sheep and lambs from the 
ranges, and November will witness the 
final cleanup out of first hands as well 
as complete clearance on contracts. No 
reliable figures are available on the 
number of lambs on feed in the corn 
belt and Colorado, but on the basis of 
purchases made to date, 30 per cent 
fewer lambs will be fed this year than 
last year. Some short fed, and corn- 
field grazed sheep and lambs are reach- 
ing central markets, and by the middle 
of November the run will be liberal, es- 
pecially if a spell of rough weather 
breaks, \ m. 2. 


diminishing 
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Boston Market Still Hesitates 


Election too Recent to Show Effect on Either Demand or Prices— 
Only Low Wools Selling. 


Election day has been the point from 
which the wool manufacturing indus- 
try has been hoping for a new depart- 
ure. That event is now a matter of 
history, and yet the trade hesitates. 
Everybody seems to be industriously 
“passing the buck.” Wool men say 
that they are waiting for the manu- 
facturers; the latter for the whole- 
salers and the garment manufacturers ; 
and they in turn for the retailers. The 
latter element seems to be coming in 
for much criticism these days. Many 
manufacturers and wool dealers are 
saying that if the retailers would ac- 
cept the situation and cut prices to a 
more reasonable basis, trade would 
revive and a new buying movement be 
started all along the line. 

As far as the wool trade is specifical- 
ly concerned, there has been a much 
better feeling along Summer Street 
during the past few days, though it 
is true that the result was discounted, 
and no doubts were felt as to the ulti- 
mate result. From the Protectionist 
standpoint, the election of a substan- 
tial majority of Republicans to the 
United States Senate is equally a mat- 
ter of congratulation, especially in view 
of the pre-election efforts to cast 
doubts on this outcome. This assures 
early attention to tariff legislation in 
the new Congress, if it does not fore- 
shadow some action at the approach-~- 
ing short session. Those importers and 
brokers whose business is chiefly in 
foreign wools will not relish the 
change, and manufacturers will also 
be opposed unless they are given com- 
pensatory duties on goods. 

As a matter of fact, present ex- 
change rates have practically wiped 
out the advantage they may have had 
under the present tariff bill, and thev 
are also likely to demand considera- 
tion. Whether an emergency act can 
be rushed through Congress that will 
provide for a duty on wool alone 1s 
problematical. While the demand from 
the West for a wool duty is strong, in 
the East the cry is equally insistent 
for a reduction in the high cost of liv- 


ing, and many will regard any increase 
in the tariff as foreshadowing an in- 
crease in living costs. As one lead- 
ing Western wool man recently said: 
“It looks as though the coming winter 
would see an exceedingly bitter con- 
test in Congress over the question of 
help to the wool, cotton and wheat 
growers.” 

Actual sales of wool in the Boston 
market have little, if any increase late- 
ly. Manufacturers have continued to 
make their weekly or daily visits to 
the market, but this has resulted in 
very little new business. Indeed, it is 
a common saying on the street, that 
but for the activities of the carpet 
mills, and certain spinners of knitting 
and sweater yarns, there would be 
practically nothing doing. Of course, 
that is hardly correct; but it is true 
that the bulk of the recent buying has 
been by those interests. Evidently, 
manufacturers have been buying liber- 
ally at recent sales at London and 
Liverpool, for three steamers just in 
from England brought 3,350 bales of 
wool, or over 1,100,000 pounds. It is 
safe to say that none of this wool 
was bought by dealers on speculation, 
as conditions here are not favorable 
to such operations. 


Somebody has been in the Boston 
market recently picking up New Zeal- 
and and Australian crossbreds, and are 
reported to have secured over a thous- 
and bales of 50s to 56s. Various stor- 
ies are afloat as to the clean cost of 
these wools to the buyers, ranging 
from 40 to 55 cents, but the best opin- 
ion places it at 50 to 55 cents. These 
wools would grade about a Territory 
three-eighths-blood, though the New 
Zealands have many long-stapled lots. 
Possibly the dress goods people are 
getting ready for some move. Prices 
are certainly very low, for these as 
well as all other wools available in 
this market, and where the money is 
available it begins to look as though 
there was profit in them for a long pull. 

As far as any movement in Ohio 
and other fleece wools are concerned, 
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the market is practically at a standstill. 
Very little fleece wool is here. Most 
of the early purchases of Ohio wool 
have been sold. It is authoritatively 
estimated that only about ten per cent 
of the Ohio clip has yet been sold. 
Much of it is still in the hands of the 
individual growers. Latest advices to 
this market are that the growers have 
put their wool away to wait for a 
tariff to bring better prices. Perhaps 
they are as well able to store their 
wool as any other agricultural interest 
in the country. 

In view of the stagnation existing in 
fleece wools, estimates of values are 
difficult to get, and only nominal at 
the best. One such estimate recently 
made by a leader in this section of the 
trade was 60 to 62 cents for fine, un- 
washed Delaine, 50 to 53 cents for fine, 
unwashed clothing, 50 to 52 cents for 
half-blood combing, 38 to 40 cents for 
three-eighths-blood combing and 37 to 
38 cents for quarter-blood combing. 
These prices are for Ohio fleeces, with 
about the usual parity with other fleece 
wool sections. The strongest feature 
of the Delaine situation is that such 
wool will be needed to give strength 
and better spinning qualities to the 
mixtures made from the new Austral- 
ian wools that will come in later. Ow- 
ing to the drouth, many of the Aus- 
tralian wools are this year deficient in 
spinning qualities, which ought to 
mean a better market for good fleeces. 

In regard to Territory wools, it is 
hard to get an accurate survey of the 
situation. It is hinted that the 
tremely prices 


ex- 
made here and 
there by dealers have never been pub- 
lished. Either they did not want their 
competitors to know what they were 


low 


doing, or their losses were so heavy 
that they naturally shrank from hav- 
ing them known. This is the sugges- 
tion of a wool man, who believes that 
the wool trade would be shocked and 
startled if some of the things that have 
been going on were generally known. 
Hence, when an occasional sale is made 
public, the fact that it is so much lower 
than published quotations gives every 
one a fit of the “shivers.” 

It is claimed that the dealers have 
little Territory wool on hand other 
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than consigned lots. ‘This is probably 
true, but another claim often heard, 
that the early consignments on which 
the largest advances were made have 
also been safely taken care of, may 
well be doubted. 

In the lack of actual transactions, 
Territory wool prices entirely 
nominal. Early in October some Ter- 
ritory quarter-blood sold at 32 cents, 
or 60 to 65 cents clean. A little late 
the same grease price was realized fot 
a Jot of three-eighths-blood, while 
quarter-blood sold at 28 to 30 cents. 
Further on, low quarter-blood sold at 
20 cents, which was considered a high 
price at the time, and the results ob- 
tained at the government 
proved it to be so. 


are 


auction 
According to the 
latest report, a lot of Oregon quarter- 
blood of the 1920 clip has sold at 20 
cents, and is estimated to have cost 
the buyer only about 45 cents clean. 

Comparatively little has been done in 
fine staple and clothing wools. Early 
in the month, a good-sized lot—that is, 
for this year—of Territory fine and 
fine-medium wool was sold at 42 to 43 
cents in the grease, or $1.15 to $1.20 
clean. Just before election a lot of 
Montana fine clothing wool changed 
hands on the clean basis of about $1 
to $1.10. This was consigned wool. 
These things but serve to mark the 
constant “slipping” of values in this 
market. 

In fact, there are no stable prices in 
any grade. Just before election some 
of the larger dealers tried to get to- 
gether to give the market a boost, but 
hardly had the movement been started 
before rumors were current on the 
Street that some of the prominent ones 
were using it as a cover for drastic 
price cutting themselves. Now that 
election is over, and the Republicans 
and Protectionists have won a notable 
victory, it may be easier to stabilize 
prices, and undoubtedly strong efforts 
will be made to that end. One of the 
weakest features of the situation is 
that the banks have so large a claim 
against the current stocks of wool. Ii 
they should happen to demand a liqui- 
dation as soon as it is possible to get 
their money out, a serious situation 
would be created, 


4 pal 
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3est estimates of clean cost of Ter. 
ritory wool are about $1.20 to $1.25 for 
fine staple, $1 to $1.10 for half-blood 
staple, 70 to 80 cents for three-eighths- 
blood staple. 50 to 60 cents for quarter- 
blood staple, 95 cents to $1.10 for fine 
and fine-medium clothing, $1 to $1.15 
for twelve-months’ Texas and 80 to % 
cents for eight-months’ Texas. These 
figures, it must be.confessed, are large- 
ly guess work, though made by recog- 
nized experts. 

The fact that the wools offered at 
the government wool auction were 
low in grade and “shopworn” in con- 
dition did not prevent that event from 
having a depressing effect on the mar- 
ket. A range of 11 to 16% cents on 
low quarter-blood Territory has noth- 
ing encouraging for holders of similar 
wools from the current clip. True, the 
government wool is now two years 
old, and not improving in quality, but 
it is there, and every lot bought hurts 
by just so much the sale of better 
wools. 

Another depressing influence has 
been the low prices quoted at the open- 
ing sales in Australia. As usual, the 
first sales were largely made up of the 
poorer wools, but again the possibility 
that they can be bought at such low 
prices hurts the sale of better wools 
from the domestic clip. Manufactur 
ers are using those sales, and the low 
prices quoted therein, as a club with 
which to beat down prices in the 
domestic market. One large holder of 
Territory wools on consignment, says 
that buyers will come around, look 
over the wools, and when told _ the 
price, say they import from Australia 
at lower prices and go away without 
buying. 

If an early settlement of the English 
coal strike is effected, as seems pro- 
bable at this moment. the London woal 
sales are to be resumed at once. Aus 
tralian auctions are to be held @ 
Sydney, Nov. 9 to 19. 30,000 bales of 
fered; Adelaide, Nov. 12, 10,000 bales: 
Melbourne and Geelong, Nov. 15 to 24. 
40,000 bales; Adelaide. Nov. 27, 10,00) 
bales; and Brisbane, Nov. 22, 25,00 
bales. New Zealand auctions will oper 


at Christchurch, Nov. 15, and continue 
at various points until the end of Feb 
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ruary, 27 sales being scheduled be- 
tween the dates named. 

The only hope of averting serious 
competition from Australia and New 
Zealand is by pressing for tariff legis- 
lation at the earliest possible moment. 
It is suggested that this possibility 
has already had a restraining effect on 
American buyers, and has materially 
limited purchases to date. Certainly 
all cablegrams agree that Americans 
are interested only in the best wools, 


The 


The October run of Western sheep 
and lambs was light, which averted a 
period of demoralization, and early 
November found the live mutton trade 
ona much healthier basis. Large sup- 
plies of native lambs caused a succes- 
sion of gluts at Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Jersey City, Cincinnati and other 
points early in October, and a cargo 
of New Zealand frozen lamb reached 
New York the first week of the month 
with the usual result, a crash in domes- 
tic values, but as the consignees put it 
in storage to await more favorable op- 
portunity for pushing into distributive 
channels, its effect was nullified. How- 
ever, if this stuff had been in other 
hands than that of the big packers and 
had been thrown on the market fol- 
lowing its arrival, results would have 
been disastrous. At no time were re- 
ceipts heavy, or even of seasonal vol- 
ume, measured by the average of the 
past ten years, the Chicago supply 
showing a decrease of 250,000 com- 
pared with October, 1919, while the 
ten principal markets recorded a de- 
ficiency of about 400,000, on the same 
basis of comparison. 

THE FIRST WEEK 

The first week of the month, West- 
ern lambs broke 50@75 cents, natives, 
75 cents to $1.00, and sheep, 25@50 
cents. Even at this depreciation, sort- 
ing was drastic so that the figures do 
not indicate market conditions accur- 
ately, only those actually in the game 
realizing how unsatisfactory a deal it 
was. Feeding stock held up better 
than fat grades, thin Western lambs 
losing about 50 cents per hundred- 
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such as can be profitably imported un- 
der a protective duty. No further date 
has been announced for government 
auctions in Boston, but it is expected 
that another sale will be held late in 
November. 

Steady but slow improvement in de- 
mand and prices seems to be the ex- 
pectation of the Boston wool trade. No 
one looks for radical changes, while 
financial, commercial and legislative 
conditions are so unsettled. 


weight. At the close of the week 
$13 was the limit on choice Idaho lambs 
worth $13.75 late in September, many 
good Westerns selling at $12.50. A 
few choice native lambs went to city 
butchers at $12.50@12.60, but $12.25 
was practically the limit, $11.50@11.75 
buying much of the stuff that went to 
packers with a decent grade of culls 
around $8. The run carried a lot of 
Montana wethers and yearlings that 
sold at $7.50@10; both on killing and 
feeding account. Choice Western ewes 
sold at $5.75@5.85 and good natives 
at $5@5.25, putting mature muttons 
on a bargain counter. At the week 
end the whole market was in a semi: 
demoralized condition. Feeding lambs 
dropped to a $12 basis, good feeding 
yearlings selling at $8@9, wethers at 
$6.50@7.50, and ewes at $4@5.25. 
THE SECOND WEEK 

The second week, or more correctly, 
the first as it began October 4th wit- 
nessed sharp supply contraction, owing 
to the previous break, but prices did 
not respond promptly. During the 
week advances of 15@25 cents were 
registered. Eastern dressed trade was 
indifferent with the exception of Bos- 
ton which advanced about $1 per hun- 
dredweight. Strictly choice Idaho 
lambs advanced to $13.40, but it was 
a $12@13 market for the bulk of good 
to choice lambs from west of the Mis- 
souri River. Feeders were timid owing 
to tight money, dry weather and an 
impression that they would be able to 
buy for less money later. The best 
native lambs went to packers at $12.25, 
the bulk at $11.25@12. The fact that 
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the fat ewe market was down to a pre- 
war basis prompted packers to put 
cheap product away in freezers and 
attracted Eastern orders, the result be- 
ing that the best handyweight ewes 
went to a $5.75@6 basis, heavy natives 
selling at $5.25@5.50. Choice light 
yearlings were worth $10, most of the 
stuff coming selling at $8.50 to $9.50, . 
with feeder grades on practically the 
same basis. Bulk of the Western 
wethers sold at $7.50@7.75, with $8 
quotable for choice, feeder grades sell- 
ing mainly at $7.25@7.50. No reliable 
demand for yearling breeding ewes ex- 
isted, the market being on a $7.50@ 
8.50 basis, with aged stock at $5@/7. 
Toward the end of the week, the slump 
in corn revived feeder demand, choice 
50 to 65-pound Western lambs going 
to the country at $11.75@12.25, with 
heavier grades at $10.75@11.25, and 
coarse, open wool kinds at $9.50@10.50. 
The week’s receipts at the ten prin- 
cipal markets were 392,000 against 
445,000, the corresponding week of 
1919. 
THE THIRD WEEK. 

During the week ending October 16 
ten markets received only 318,000 
against 462,000 a year ago, but a glut 
at the Atlantic seaboard forced values 
to still lower levels, a week-end clear- 
ance being impossible. Lambs declined 
25@40 cents during the week, common 
stuff losing as much as 75 cents. Aged 
sheep held the previous week’s prices 
and were fairly active but it was a 
mean market on lambs, Eastern dress- 
ed markets breaking $2@3 per hun- 
dredweight. The only band of West- 
ern lambs equal to a $13.25 perform- 
ance was the Wood Live Stock Com- 
pany’s stuff, other Westerns of decent 
quality going to killers at $12@12.50. 
Choice native lambs stopped at $12.25, 
packers buying the bulk of the good 
natives at $11@12, with culls at $8@ 
8.50. Aged sheep were firm all week, 
reflecting an advance of $1 per hun- 
dredweight on the Eastern dressed 
market. Choice handweight yearlings 
were quotable to $10.50, heavier grades 
selling at $9@9.75. Aged wethers were 
scarce, a few going at $7.75 with $8 
the nominal top. Choice handyweight 

(Continued on Page 43.) 
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TALK WITH YOUR UNITED 


STATES SENATORS AND 
CONGRESSMEN 


It is plain that wool growers can 
no longer hope for the checking of 
incoming supplies of foreign wool by 
means of an embargo imposed by the 
government. 

Only by action of Congress can any- 
thing now be done to give the Amer- 
ican wool grower an equal opportunity 
in American markets. Just now con- 
sumption, or rather the purchase of 
woolen goods, is at a very low point. 
The purchasing power of the public is 
not seriously nor generally impaired 
and the supplies in the homes are 
scanty. The trade waits on two things, 
real winter weather and assurance that 
prices have reached bottom. So long 
as reason or rumor suggests that the 
stores are going to make another cut, 
just so long will buying be delayed, 
and the whole trade continue to be 
blocked back to the wool grower. 

Resumption of buying and of manu- 
facturing cannot fail to come within a 
few months. Then the mills will need 
wool. Unless something is done the 
supply of foreign grown wools offered 
in our markets will exceed the offer- 
ings of our own growers and the im- 
ported wool can be priced considerably 
below the production cost of domestic 
supply. 

It is believed to be within the power 
of Congress to embargo further im- 
ports. A more certain and more pro- 
bable plan would be to pass an emer- 
gency tariff bill to be effective upon the 
date of its passage. All the better, if 
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such tariff is made retroactive. The 
final adjustment of the wool tariff 
could then safely be delayed for con- 
sideration as a part of the general 
tariff measure prepared by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

The American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, with its two million members, 
will actively support the enactment of 
a tariff law. The National and other 
wool growers’ associations will have 
representatives in Washington when 
the session The success of 
their efforts will depend chiefly upon 
the thoroughness with which senators 
and Congressmen from the wool-grow- 
ing sections understand the situation 
as presented to them by their consti- 
tuents. 

It is very unusual for Congress to 
pass such legislation at the short ses- 
sion, which opens on December 6, and 
must close by March 4. Western sen- 
ators and representatives will need to 
act asa unit. This will not be the case 
unless they are all seen by the wool 
growers of their states and districts 
and impressed with the extreme need 
for extraordinary action. 


opens. 





PROVIDING FOR FINANCING 1921 
WOOLS. 


Bankers and wool growers need pro- 
tection from the recurrence of the con- 
ditions surrounding the selling of 1920 
wools. 

These conditions are in part a result 
of war conditions, but they can and 
may return at any time. They were 
not caused by the general movement 
toward deflation of prices. Even 
woolen manufacturers and merchants 
continued to do business for some time 
after the movement of the 1920 clip 
from growers’ hands was completely 
stopped. The situation, as affecting 
wool growing sections, came solely as 
a result of the restriction of credits. 
Wool dealers, who ordinarily bring 
west most of the money paid for wool, 
were placed by the banks in the class 
of speculators. 

The system of individual and iso- 
lated spot sales by growers to dealers 
was for some time becoming unpop- 
ular, because it is not a good modern 
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business system, and the individual 
wool grower is seldom so competent 
as the wool dealer in apprai: ng his 
own clip or in his knowledge of gen- 
eral values and supplies of wool. 

Efforts to advance by co-operative 
selling or by consignment to agents or 
houses doing a commission business 
were obstructed or rendered complete- 
ly impossible by difficulties in financ- 
ing. True, some commission houses 
had made cash advances to their con- 
signors. In 1920 such houses were cut 
off from credits just as were the con- 
cerns who were buying outright for 
speculation. Any future financial short- 
age affecting wool speculation would 
also affect advancing by wool com- 
mission houses and cause a return of 
the 1920 predicament. Furthermore, 
it is most desirable that a house en- 
gaged in selling wool on a commission 
basis should be only a selling agent 
and not do business which should be 
done by bankers. 

Future safety in marketing Western 
wool renders imperative a change from 
present customs. If we continue to 
sell at home for cash, the regular bad 
results and the occasional disaster 
must also continue. No change can be 
made until the grower is in a position 
to retain ownership of his wool until 
it can be sold where and when com- 
petition exists. He cannot get into this 
position without the help of his banker. 
Loans on the basis of all his assets 
should not be relied upon. Wool should 
and must be able to finance itself on 
its own value as do other agricultural 
commodities. Even if loaning accou- 
modations are expanded, it is still 
necessary for the bank to have the 
money on hand before the loan can be 
initiated and the paper offered for re- 
discount. When shipping documents 
or warehouse receipts are used as col- 
lateral, the local bank obtains new out- 
side money by that means from the 
parties or banks (Federal Reserve 0! 
otherwise) rediscounting 
such paper. 

How can these facilities be made to 
apply to wool? The answer is obvr 


or buying 


ous. It can only be done by the grower 
putting his wool into the hands of 4 
selling agency and securing an advance 
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that will permit him to wait until wool 
can be put into shape and at a point 
to bring its value. This would pro- 
bably be at Chicago, Boston or Phila- 
delphia, though it might be at Western 
points. At the latter points, quick sales 
might be made to speculators in some 
seasons, but the grower would be ina 
position to wait longer when neces- 
sary. 

Growers can advance in this direc- 
tion only as their bankers are willing 
to co-operate. It cannot be done in 
a few years, but if some bankers can 
help some growers to get money in 
this way the system will expand as its 
merits warrant and as it is found to 
fit into financial dealings. 





FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
INVESTIGATING “ALL WOOL” 


Regulation of the use of shoddy or 
the labeling of fabrics is dependent 
upon action by Congress. The French- 
Capper bill will be before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce when Congress convenes on 
December 6. In the absence of such 
legislation, it is possible that the pub- 
lic may receive some protection in pur- 
chasing, through the action of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

This commission is chiefly concern- 
ed with trade practices that affect fair- 
ness of competition. 
part of the unfairness practiced in the 
sale of *woolen fabrics grows out of 
the abuse of the term “all wool.” 
Goods containing large proportions of 
reworked wool are quite generally re- 
tailed as containing nothing but wool 
and in a technical sense such may be 
correct. To the ordinary consumer, 
however, guarantee of an all wool con- 
tent means real superiority which was 
not realized when he took home a gar- 
ment largely made up of short rework- 
ed material. 


A considerable 


Following the presentation of this 
phase of the question to the Federal 
Trade Commission, on the grounds that 
the selling of shoddy as “all wool” con- 
stituted unfair competition, inquiry 
was instituted by that body and an 
investigation of the practice will be 
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made. The commission has power to 
compel discontinuance of any practice 
adjudged to amount to unfairness in 


competition. 





STATE LEGISLATION NEEDED ON 
FROZEN LAMB 


On page 29 of this issue is an article 
dealing with the common abuse of sell- 
ing frozen lamb for fresh. We call 
sheepmen’s special attention to this 
and urge that they work for state laws 
that will properly regulate the matter. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR CARRYING 
LIVESTOCK LOANS 


Just as we go to press, President 
Hagenbarth and Mr. M. K. Parsons, 
vice-president of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, have re- 
turned from visiting Eastern cities in 
the interests of the livestock industry. 

The present aspects of the situation 
were presented to heads of financial 
institutions in Chicago, New York. 
3oston, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Similar arrangements will be attempt- 
ed in St. Louis, City and 
Omaha. 


Kansas 


A corporation has been formed in 
Chicago pledges of support 
amounting to twenty millions of dol- 
lars for handling paper now held by 
Western banks and loaning institu- 
It is not contemplated that this 
corporation will handle any new busi- 
ness, but by discounting acceptable ex- 
isting loans great assistance will be 
concerns have been 
threatened with embarassment by fail- 
ure to receive payment on loans as in 


with 


tions. 


given to who 


normal seasons. 

A somewhat similar action 
taken some weeks ago by financial in- 
stitutions of the South when a corpor- 
ation with one hundred million dollars’ 
of stock was organized for handling 
cotton paper, particularly that issued 
in connection with export trade. It is 
a lamentable situation that calls for 
such efforts, which largely grew out 
of undertakings for war production 
and in the alleviation of which the pres- 
ent financial resources, which have 


was 
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come so largely into the control of the 
government institutions, are not made 
available. 





WOOLEN BLANKETS FOR 
WOOL GROWERS 


High class blankets made of all vir- 
gin wool, grown in the Western states, 
are now offered at cost throughout the 
state wool growers’ associations of 
Montana, Utah and Wyoming. It is 
expected that similar arrangements 
will be made by officers of the wool 
growers’ associations in other states. 


This arrangement was suggested at. 
the meeting in Salt Lake on November 
9. The National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company has offered to have 
blankets made from  range-grown 
three-eighths and quarter-blood wool 
now held on consignment from grow- 
ers. Arrangements have been made 
with the mills for manufacturing such 
wool into blankets of soft finish, good 
weight and with absolutely no shoddy, 
cotton or any material besides virgin 
wool. The size will be 64x84 inches 
and a pair (or double blankets or 
double blanket of that size) will weigh 
seven pounds. 

Sample blankets, showing color and 
quality, will be in the hands of the 
secretaries of the state associations 
Those wishing to order earlier 
would do well to send their state sec- 
retary $10 for double blanket desired. 
The exact cost of mailing or shipping 
blankets to those ordering them cannot 
be known in advance. It may be pos- 
sible to return a small amount from 
the above price to buyers in case quan- 
tities handled allow a lower expense 
for delivery. The following are the 
secretaries of the associations who 
have already entered into this arrange- 
ment, checks, orders, and inquiries 
should be addressed to them: 

Montana—C. N. Arnett, Bozeman. 

Wyoming—J. B. Wilson, McKinley. 

Utah—Willard Hansen, Jr., McCor- 
nick Building, Salt Lake City. , 

Wool growers in other states inter- 
ested in such blankets should make ip- 
quiry of the secretaries of their re- 
spective state associations. 


soon. 
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THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLU- 
TIONS 





The winter months are open season 
for resolutions. We do not refer to 
resolves to start the New Year better 
than the old one was finished. We are 
writing of the expressions of policy 
and opinion turned out by agricultural 
and livestock organizations. 

The considerable amount of “reso- 
luting” done by such bodies may some- 
times appear in the light of popular 
pastime with little result beyond the 
effect upon the “resolutors” themsel- 
ves. The slight discussion before vot- 
ing on the report of the committee on 
resolutions often lends color to the be- 
lief that the members are not so con- 
cerned or so much excited as the lan- 
guage of the resolution suggests. In 
fact, these resolutions are of the great- 
est consequence and merit the great- 
est care and caution from the selecting 
of the committee to the final adoption, 
amendment or rejection of its report. 

American live stock raisers are more 
seriously and frequently affected by 
the actions and conceptions of govern- 
mental and commercial bodies than 
those of any other country. Separ- 
ated by long distances from those upon 
whom they are largely dependent, 
there is small opportunity of convey- 
ing the full opinions of the stockmen 
to those quarters where such opinions 
should shape decisions. Government 
officials, railroad men, packers and edi- 
tors seldom find or make it possible to 
obtain first hand knowledge of what 
is going on in the minds of men whose 
affairs they largely control. It is, 
therefore, very necessary that stock- 
men use their assemblings plainly and 
forcibly to make known their views. 

Absence of open discussion of reso- 
lutions prepared by committees and 
common unanimity of voting are often 
taken by outsiders to mean that mem- 
bers of the organizations are not great- 
ly in earnest over the resolutions 
which they endorse. 
unfortunate if grounds for such an idea 
really existed. Onlookers and some 


members of national, state and local 
organizations of stockmen underesti- 
mate the work that is actually done 


It would be most - 
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by their committees on resolutions. The 
fact that the resolutions as reported 
often permit a unanimous vote is evi- 
dence of the care of the committee in 
gauging the temper of the members 
and attempting to go only as far as 
meets the approval of all members. In 
fact, resolutions generally, and per- 
haps too generally, call for the mini- 
mum of action that those voting are 
ready to accept. 

Stockmen often fail to realize the 
importance attached, in official quart- 
ers, to their resolutions. If this re- 
gard is sometimes less than it should 
be it is because of knowledge of cases 
in which expressions of attitude have 
been railroaded through conventions 
without opportunity for full considera- 
tion on the floor. In such cases de- 
pendence rests entirely upon the com- 
mittee. The naming of this committee 
is one of the most important acts of 
any assembled organization. 

It is the right and duty of mem- 
bers to work for the selection of a 
truly representative committee on res- 
olutions. It is also their right and duty 
to submit suitable resolutions to the 
committee and further to subject the 
committee’s report to such discussion 
as may be necessary to make certain 
that every voting member fully under- 
stands the significance of the resolu- 
tions. This may sometimes mean the 
taking of a record vote. A full and 
open discussion of resolutions on time- 
ly questions and the taking of a rec- 
ord vote are healthful activities in any 
organization. They give officers a full 
knowledge of the ideas of all those 
whom they are elected to serve. Farm- 
ers and stock raisers are sufficiently 
broad minded to stay in the harness 
when their own views fail to secure 
the support of the majority. 





THE EFFECT OF SPECULATION 


Reference was made in the last is- 
sue of the National Wool Grower to 
the fact that wool does not offer the 
same chance for general speculation 
as do wheat, corn, and cotton, with 
their exchanges and transactions in 
futures. 

Economists claim that the real effect 
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of exchange trading is really in favor 
of producers. Both consumers and 
producers frequently blame the ex- 


‘changes for unfavorable turns of the 


market. This has been common since 
the cotton market started its readjust- 
ment. The financial writer of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York claims 
that the recent developments rather 
than showing the events of specula- 
tion were really proof of the need of 
speculation. He says: 

“As usual when cotton declines much 
is said in the South about the vicious 
influence of short-selling, but the talk 
among people who are familiar with 
the market is that the selling orders 
are mainly from the South, and pro- 
bably represent hedging operations, 
that is, sales against new crop pur- 
chases. But whether they are hedge- 
sales or short-sales the trouble with 
the market is a lack of buying orders. 
Instead of furnishing proof of the evil 
of speculation it shows the necessity 
for speculation. The demand for im- 
mediate consumption is very slack; 
trade in cotton goods is poor; buyers 
are wanted with confidence in the fu- 
ture of cotton who will take quantities 
off the market and carry them until 
the consumptive demand requires 
them. That is the function of legiti- 
mate speculation. It is always unfor- 
tunate to have the price of a staple 
commodity like cotton or wheat go be- 
low a price that is fairly remunerative 
to the producer, for the effect is to dis- 
courage production and make prices 
unduly high at a later time. And yet 
it is idle to blame anybody for not 
buying cotton or wheat when they do 
not want it or lack confidence in the 
future price. The value of cotton is 
involved in the general restoration of 
industry over the world, so that peo- 
ple can buy cotton cloth.” 





A TARIFF AT ONCE 





The tremendous Republican victory 
on election day makes it certain that 
a special session of Congress will be 
called next spring to revise the tariff 
and place a decent duty on wool im- 
ports. However, this cannot be done 
before the new administration takes 
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its seat on March 4, and even then 
three or four months must elapse be- 
fore a bill could be passed. In the 
meantime imports of will be 
heavy so that the tariff would not ben- 
efit the grower until these imports 
have been used up. This is what hap- 


wool 


pened when the Wilson bill was pass- 
ed. The only way to prevent these 
heavy imports is to pass an emergency 
wool tariff at the December session of 
Congress. Therefore, sheepmen every- 
should see their and 


where senators 


Congressmen at once and urge an 
emergency tariff of $0.33 per Ib. to be 
passed at the December session. Most 
Western 


are now at their homes and each state 


senators and Congressmen 
association should send a delegation to 
see them at once and personally ex- 
plain the necessity of this action. I 
do not believe a moment should be 
lost. 


this kind, it will be a long time before 


Unless we can secure action of 


we will realize the benefits of a tariff. 


S. W. McCLURE. 





OLD LAMBS FOR NEW 


Imported Frozen Lamb Sold as Fresh 
State Laws Needed 


If you think you are getting ‘fresh 
lamb and the lean meat is unduly dark 
and tends to separate from the fat, it 
is probably frozen lamb. If you get 
a leg or chops from which the meat 
juices are exuding, or a roast that has 
an unusually strong odor when cook- 
ing, you may be sure you have frozen 
lamb, 


This has been to your butcher’s ad- 
vantage in a financial way, for this 
frozen New Zealand lamb costs from 
ten to fifteen cents a pound less than 
fresh killed American lamb. It has 
been to your disadvantage, for frozen 
lamb, even if held in storage only a 
short time, has lost the delightful, ap- 
petizing taste of the fresh killed pro- 
duct and this imported lamb has been 
frozen for from six to twelve months 
before it reaches you. 

The wholesaler tags and bills this 
meat as a cold storage product, but 
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not so the retailer, who tears off the 
tags and substitutes the frozen for the 
fresh lamb. If the distributing end of 
the sheep industry is more interested 
in making an extra profit out of New 
Zealand lamb than in making future 
dollars out of a sustained American 
sheep industry, that is its privilege. 
The sheepmen’s only recourse in the 
face of such treatment is a tariff that 
will keep this stuff out. It comes only 
when we do not need it and does not 
reduce the cost of lamb to the con- 
sumer, but permits the distributors to 
make an excessive profit. And from 
the amount of the New Zealand stuff 
that has recently gone into storage in 
America in anticipation of the lamb 
shortage presaged by 2,000,000 fewer 
thin lambs going on feed this fall, fu- 
ture profits to distributors promise to 
be greater than past ones. 

If these profits were legitimately 
made through the frozen lamb selling 
for what it really is, that*would be 
good business on the part of the re- 
tailers and would have scant 
grounds for complaint. But frozen 
lamb is not so appetizing as fresh kill- 
ed. It always sells for less in Britain 
where it is commonly used and to sub- 
stitute it for fresh meat unbeknown 
to the custom hurts the demand for 
American lamb. While a tariff is being 
enacted by the Federal Government, 
state laws should also be passed by the 
various legislatures, making it com- 
pulsory to label and sell frozen meat 
as such and a stiff penalty should be 
attached for failure to comply with 
the law. Wool growers would then be 
protected against any future emer- 
gency and the public would no longer 
be imposed upon. 

A national cold storage bill, H. R. 
9521, has been agreed upon by both 
branches of Congress and will be up 
for passage in December. 

Federal legislation cannot control re- 
tailers. State laws are necessary for 
that purpose. Utah, Ohio and Con- 
necticut now have laws requiring re- 
tailers plainly to label cold storage 
Section 9, of the Utah law, 
which was passed March, 1917, reads 
in part as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful to sell, or to 


we 


products. 


2» 


offer for sale, any article of food which 
has been held for a period of ninety 
days or more in cold storage, either 
within or without the state, without 
notifying the persons purchasing or in- 
tending to purchase the same, that it 
has been so held, by the display of a 
placard plainly and _ conspicuously 
marked, ‘Cold Storage Goods,’ on the 
bulk mass or articles of food.” 


The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation is working with all the state 
associations to secure the enactment of 


similar laws in all states during the 
coming winter. 





AN INVITATION. 


It seems that a good many readers 
of the National Wool Grower do not 
altogether the hospitable 
spirit that we want always to prevail 
in these columns. 


appreciate 


Letters relating to 
conditions in any sheepman’s territory 
or of suggestion to the editor or to 
brother sheepmen are always welcome. 
We rarely receive such a letter without 
printing it. Very occasionally we re- 
ceive two letters along the same line, 
both of which would not be appreciated 
by readers if inserted in the same issue, 
but we are sure that the Wool Grower, 
more than any other agricultural paper, 
can and will undertake to afford a 
means for interchange of the views of 
those engaged in the business it repre- 
sents. 

Unlike any other agricultural paper 
the Wool Grower is controlled and 
owned by the men who read it. All of 
its proceeds or liabilities accrue to the 
National Wool Growers Association. It 
was and is designed to keep members 
and other sheepmen in touch with each 
other and informed as to what is hap- 
pening from one convention time until 
the next. We cannot have this family 
spirit unless the older brothers and the 
younger ones, too, show themselves in 
our circle at least once in a while. 

Some folks write most fluently and 
entertainingly when things are not go- 
ing too well. We are getting some of 
that kind now and we can use more of 
them, because almost invariably they 
contain an idea or suggestion that 
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points the way to the road the sheep- 
man must travel and the things that 
must be done collectively to bring se- 
curity and progress. 

Others write best when things are 
coming right. Maybe some who read 
this will go back in their memories 
and tell of some of the soft spots or the 
nice turns in other days. A bunch of 
such recollections (they must needs 
come from the senior members) would 
be most highly appreciated in the next, 
the Christmas number. 

Some others of our prized readers 
have fallen into the error of thinking 
that all the expressions of contributors 
have the force of a binding policy upon 
the officers. This is not true. The of- 
ficers and the editors, too, are not the 
most profound thinkers and very often 
may be unwilling to subscribe to an 
idea that some one more venturesome 
turns up and advocates in the Wool 
Grower until the others find him right, 
or perhaps until he finds himself wrong. 
The man who never gets a wrong idea 
is not likely to produce many good 
ones and these are days when ideas, 
constructive ideas, are much needed. 
The editors and officers are responsible 
for, and individually stand back of the 
editorial pages, but they do want both 
the pro and con of every subject pre- 
sented. It is hoped that we may have 
enough such letters, articles, or con- 
tributions to fill a page or two in every 
issue. It is no harm to respond to the 
promptings of the spirit in November 
or December. In January there may 
be a confusion of resolves. Do it now. 
Present the thought you want the reso- 
lutions committee to have at conven- 
tion time, or else—just say how you 
are figuring things these days and how 
the elements are treating the folks and 
the sheep in your country. 





Increases in the price of wool and hides 
may be valid reasons for immediately higher 
clothing and shoe prices, but the opposite 
condition of lower raw material prices affect 
the value of the finished products only after 
a long time. It is a poor rule that does 
not work either way. : 


“Wools still salable if prices are low 


enough,” says a trade paper in commenting 
upon the recent government auction. It 
seems that low enough is something less 
than freight from South America for that 
is about all these wools brought. 
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Co-operative Livestock Selling 


Extracts From Prof. H. W. Mumford’s Talk Before the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


“IT come with no panacea for all live- 
stock producers’ ills. There may be 
those who conscientiously believe that 
the livestock producer has no real 
grievance. Such opinions are either 
based upon ignorance of conditions or 
a belief that the livestock producer 
would complain no matter what condi- 
tions surrounded the industry. There 
are others recognizing the difficulties 
under which the livestock producer 
operates and who come forward with 
simple solutions calculated to solve his 
problems. 

“I must confess that I belong to the 
group which believes that there are 
real and difficult problems in livestock 
marketing and that they will neither 
be easily nor quickly solved. Live- 
stock marketing problems are so com- 
plex that their solution challenges the 
best thought of the country. In the in- 
terest of permanently profitable live- 
stock production, organized agricul- 
ture should most carefully consider its 
course of action. 

: + « 


“Production, still more production, a 
better product, and cheaper production 
have been too often the sole slogans 
of the past. It was only when forced 
by economic necessity that farmers be- 
gan the serious consideration of mar- 
keting their products. 

“To attempt to maintain that the 
methods of marketing that have served 
us more or less satisfactorily in the 
past are most likely to serve us satis- 
factorily in the future exhibits a failure 
to recognize that conditions have 
changed and will continue to change. 
Most other lines of activity have 
changed quite radically. Methods of 
marketing farm products have not 
shown improvement at all comparable 
with improvements in other lines of 
activity. There have been instances 
of sectional and spasmodic efforts more 
or less successful, but such movements 
as are now being contemplated are of 
very recent origin. That farmers in 
the past have not given adequate at- 
tention to marketing their products to 


advantage may be news to the general 
public, but as a farmer I recognize the 
truthfulness of the statement, nor do | 
take any great degree of pride in the 
admission. 

K 7K * 

“The public is most certainly inter- 
ested in securing its supply of meat at 
reasonable cost. One of the items oj 
cost of meat is represented in the cost 
of marketing. The cost of meat to the 
consumer at times has seemed almost 
prohibitive, but in recent years, except- 
ing only short periods of times, live- 
stock producers have not received ade- 
quate compensation for the investment 
in time and money and risk they have 
contributed to the enterprise; but it is 
well enough for the public to under- 
stand that they have been obliged to 
choose between lowering costs of pro- 
duction and marketing or discontin- 
uing the business altogether, which in 
spite of their efforts along the lines 
indicated many have had to do. 

ss 

“Organized and centralized buying 
can only be successfully met by or- 
ganized and centralized selling. The 
individual livestock producer in the 
country cannot successfully match wits 
with the expert buyer. He now receives 
the protection of the central market 
that standardizes values. The universal 
adoption of the direct buying plan 
means the ultimate destruction of the 
central market. 

*k * x 

“Co-operative livestock shipping as- 
sociations and co-operative livestock 
commission companies properly man- 
aged simplify and lower the cost of 
marketing livestock, and will have 4 
tendency to return to the producer 4 
larger share of the returns without in- 
creasing the cost of meat to the con 
sumer. Before going into more detail 
concerning the matter of co-operative 
livestock commission companies, I wish 
to make it clear that I do not share 
the opinion that some seem to have, 
namely, that the co-operative livestock 
commission company will solve the 
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livestock marketing problem. It will 
undoubtedly help, but this movement 
should be looked upon as a means to 
an end, not the end itself. It is be- 
lieved that so far as practicable the 
farmer should not only own, but con- 
trol, the selling or marketing of his 
product until it is sold to the manu- 
facturer or user. The co-operative 
shipping association brought the pro- 
ducer one step nearer. This shipping 
association has not yet reached a point 
of efficiency that could be desired, but 
that on the average it is bringing con- 
siderably higher net returns to the 
producer is generally conceded. It has 
been bitterly opposed, both openly and 
covertly, but that it has come to stay 
as a permanent feature of livestock 
marketing is generally agreed. 

“The co-operative livestock com- 
mission company, manned by experi- 
enced men in the livestock commis- 
sion business, completes the chain be- 
tween the livestock producer and the 
manufacturer or buyer. Looking ahead, 
it appears to be a desirable and ulti- 
mately necessary link to shorten the 
distance between the producer and the 
consumer. 

“As our livestock marketing pro- 
gram develops it will be important to 
have the selling as well as the buying 
forces working in harmony. This can- 
not be done if we attempt to work 
through a large number of independ- 
ent and competing selling firms. 

“Efforts to stablize prices through 
regulation of receipts can best be ef- 
fected through selling organizations 
controlled by farmers’ organizations. 
With a tendency toward decreased 
margins of profit in livestock produc- 
tion, it is necessary to reduce the costs 
of production and marketing to the 
minimum. 

“Iam not saying that the increased 
commission rates demanded at the va- 
rious livestock markets are not neces- 
sary if all the members of the ex- 
change, including commission compan- 
ies, are to maintain their former profit- 
but I do say that 
commission companies could 
properly care for the business, and care 
for it more economically, particularly 
if there were less second-hand business 


able businesses, 
fewer 
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indulged in. From the records of the 
Farmers’ Union Commission Company 
of Omaha it has been shown that on 
the market, at least, a livestock selling 
agency can be maintained on less than 
half the commissions charged under 
the old rates. 

“It is believed that the more stable 
and reliable commission companies are 
in sympathy with and, so far as the 
rules of the exchanges permit, work 
for the best interests of producers. It 
is, however, unfortunate that there is 
in the exchange an element—I fear a 
dominating one—willing to disregard 
the interests of producers whenever 
they run counter to their own unrea- 
sonably selfish ends. I have come to 
feel, therefore, that there is little hope 
for relief by appealing to the ex- 
changes; and, furthermore, any such 
relief would require an endless amount 
of conferring, involving a time ele- 
ment which is exceedingly important. 

“The stocker and feeder business in 
connection with our leading markets 
has long been a bone of contention and 
dissatisfaction. The present method 
does not seem to meet the enthusiastic 
approval of everyone except the trad- 
ers and the feeder dealers. Farmers 
are primarily interested in making this 
important part of the livestock busi- 
ness satisfactory to the feeders. By 
having a feeder division of a co-oper- 
ative commission company several dif- 
ficulties will be solved. 
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“In order to be successful from the 
outset, it must be manned with the 
most capable and reliable, experienced 
men available. So manned and backed 
by farm bureau federations and other 
farm organizations, there should be lit- 
tle doubt of the ultimate success of 
such a movement. However, there will 
be considerable opposition to it, an op- 
directed 
about the failure of the undertaking. 


position toward bringing 
Membership on the exchange has here- 
tofore been denied such co-operative 
selling agencies. In other words, a co- 
operative livestock commission com- 
pany would be obliged to operate on 
the market as an outlaw. As an out- 
law it could neither sell to nor buy 
from members of the exchange. As 
practically all of the traders on the 
Chicago market are members of the 
exchange, the traders would not do 
business with the co-operative com- 
pany. These difficulties seem to have 
been fairly well surmounted by the 
Farmers’ Union on the Omaha mar- 
ket. Very few men with whom I have 
discussed this have questioned the 
need for such companies or the ulti- 


mate necessity for them.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
THE SECRETARY AND WM. 
WOOD 


Mr. W. M. Wood, 

President, American Woolen Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: 

The October third issue of the Salt 
Lake Tribune printed a full page ad- 
vertisement over your signature in 
which you set forth the facts regard- 
ing the closing of your company’s mills 
for two months during the past sum- 
mer. 

Some of the statements contained in 
this advertisement have caused wide 
and serious comment by wool growers 
in the Intermountain country. As you 
are, of course, aware a considerable 
number of sheep raisers are being 
forced into bankruptcy at this time 
as a result of the inability to dispose 
of the 1920 wools. They are being 
forced to raise money by marketing 
breeding ewes and ewe lambs which 
would be retained were it not for the 
absolute necessity of obtaining money. 

American wool growers looked for- 
ward to an improvement in the wool 
market following the reopening of 
your company’s mills. They recognize 
the commanding position of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company in the wool and 
cloth trades and are therefore especial- 
ly concerned with the effect of your 
policy in buying material. 

In your advertisement referred to, 
the following statement appears: 


“To carry out these manifold duties 
it must aim toward steadiness in prices 
and fair values for its goods; for its 
wool purchased and for its labor em- 
ployed. It must avoid, so far as pos- 
sible, the purchase of wool at boom 
prices and it must be forehanded in the 
use of its capital in the purchase of 
Wool in times of liberal supply.” 

The present is certainly a time of 
liberal supply of wool and growers 
have been greatly disappointed to find 
no indication in the market reports of 
your company’s having been disposed 
to take advantage of the liberal sup- 
plies during the weeks since your mills 
were reopened. 
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As to just what constitutes “boom” 
prices, we believe there is perhaps some 
misunderstanding. It is true that 
prices for fine wools which ruled up to 
May 20 were materially in advance of 
pre-war prices and yet there was no 
boom in them so far as the grower 
was concerned. As in manufacturing, 
so in wool growing, cost of labor and 
supplies followed very closely the price 
of materials and the 70-cent wools of 
the early part of 1920 did not show 
their producers as much real profit as 
was obtained in some years of lower 
values. Growers are only asking that 
they receive for their wools something 
like the actual cost of production. We 
firmly believe that a policy on the part 
interest connected with the 
trade which prevents this must cer- 
tainly work to the detriment not only 
of that industry, but to the detriment 
of American industry in general. There 
certainly cannot be said to be any boom 
in the present prices of wools. 


of any 


It is not our purpose to ask manu- 
facturers the 
growers, but to advise your company 
and others as to the conditions that will 
certainly result if the 1920 clip is not 
taken up at fair prices. The question 
is now one of the amount of future 
domestic production. The low prices 
for the wools now awaiting sale will 
put our production at a point that must 
remain below its present level for at 
least five years, no matter what condi- 
tions may obtain in 1921 and 1922. 

The public is coming more generally 
to understand the fact that the price 
of wool is a very inconsiderable factor 
in the price of clothing, and in any case 
not materially affected by differences 
in cost of cloth resulting from the pur- 
chase of raw wool at a living price for 
the producer in comparison with that 
which might obtain by manufacturers’ 
taking the last ounce of advantage 
from the financial difficulties surround- 
ing production. It would be no more 
than a conservative business practice 
on the part of manufacturing interests 
to take up the present stock of domes- 
tic wools at prices that would suffice 
to continue present producers in busi- 
ness. Of course there is the opportun- 
ity and the right to secure foreign 


to take care of wool 
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wools at low figures. If, however, the 
manufacturers decide that they must 
use the cheap imported wools and leave 
the domestic product in the hands of 
its producers, one result is sure to fol- 
low, namely: that the thousands of 
wool growers will demand that in turn 
they have access without payment of 
duty to the cheap cloth from foreign 
mills. 

During the war a good deal was said 
by yourself and others about the need 
and the possibilities of wool production 
in Eastern and Central states. As a 
result of work then commenced by a 
number of agencies and supported by 
prices that allowed a profit, a new at- 
titude was developed in farm sections. 
The possibilities of sheep raising in 
conjunction with other lines of farm- 
ing are coming to be more generally 
appreciated. Thousands of new flocks 
were started, and had these continued 
to be profitable, a dozen more would 
have come in for each one that was 
actually established. The payment of 


a reasonable price for 1920 wools would 


again in this instance serve most ef- 
fectively to insure a larger domestic 
production in the future. As things 
are at present, conditions are operat- 
ing very rapidly to make the United 
States more dependent upon British 
wools, and this m spite of the fact that 
have on American farms and 
ranches men whose ability in sheep 
husbandry is not surpassed in any 
other country. Our economic and agri- 
cultural conditions will, in normal 
times, certainly call for a much larger 
production of wool. If, in this present 
abnormal condition, you and other 
manufacturers decide to take complete 
advantage over the growers’ predica- 
ment, the net result will not be felt 
by the growers alone, but most cer- 
tainly by the manufacturers as well, 
and that before many years have 
passed. 

We believe you will understand the 
spirit in which we present this matter 
and will appreciate it if you see fit to 
convey these ideas to other woolen 
manufacturers. 

Very truly yours, 
F. R. MARSHALL, 
ecretary. 


we 
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F, R. Marshall, Esq., Secretary, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Replying to your letter of the 15th 
inst., let me say that no one can be 
more keenly alive than | am to the un- 
fortunate situation in the American 
sheep industry. With what you say 
about the desirability of its preserva- 
tion I am in entire accord, but my per- 
sonal opinion as to the plan you pro- 
pose is that it is impossible for manu- 
facturers materially to improve wool 
prices now by buying—particularly so 
when we are unable to sell the products 
of our mills. 


I believe that the enormous supply 
of raw wools in all the primary mar- 
kets of the world is a most important 
“bear” factor, and one which cannot be 
counteracted by the buying of manu- 
facturers. You will remember that 
from 1915 to 1918 Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium and France con- 
sumed very little raw wool, compara- 
tively sveahing—the two ‘ur.ner hav- 
ing been blockaded, while belgim and 
northern France (where practically all 
of France’s woolen texitle miachinery 
wes located) were under G‘1n'n con- 
tru]. In normal times over one billion 
pounds of wool was consumed annual- 
ly by these countries, buc the cutting 
off of this huge consumption for four 
years naturally has brought about the 
present vast surplus, which today 
aiounts to more than a full year’s pro- 
dvction of raw wools for the entire 
world. 

To my mind another cause contribut- 
ing to low wool prices is the depreciat- 
ed foreign exchange. Great Britain and 
the Argentine, which as you know are 
the two largest wool growing countries, 
have suffered a depreciation in their ex- 
change rates of nearly 30 per cent from 
par. This, of course, makes it possible 
to purchase wools for importation to 
the United States at 30 per cent less 
than would be possible were exchange 
normal. This in itself constitutes a 
large reduction in wool values. This, 
together wtih the facts I have called 
to your attention already in regard to 
the decrease in world consumption, 
and also the present stoppage of tex- 
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tile machinery in the United States and 
Great Britain are, | think, the chief 
causes of the heavy decline in wool 
prices. 

These are world-wide conditions, and 
the present trend of wool prices could 
not be altered possibly by any local ac- 
tion of manufacturers. 

In regard to this company’s adver- 
tisement to which you refer in your let- 
ter, I did not mean to refer to any spe- 
cific periods as “boom” times or as 
times of “liberal supply.” The idea that 
1 intended to convey was that the com- 
pany was obliged to operate in raw ma- 
terial markets with that same degree of 
care which must control any good buy- 
ers, but that the scale of operation 
made the hazards even more than nor- 
mally great. 

Permit me to express my apprecia- 
tion of the friendly spirit in which you 
have written, and let me say, also, that 
if you can suggest any feasible way to 
meet the situation you describe, I shall 
be glad to do what I can to see that it 
is given serious consideration by wool 
manufacturers. 

Sincerely yours, 

WM. M. WOOD, President. 





CARBONIZED. 





Top makers said “positively no” to weav- 
ers who were trying to pass their cancella- 
tions back on the combers. They knew that 
if the pernicious practice of cancellations 
ever took root in their trade it would be 
only a matter of time until they would be 
in the same fix that the cloth manufacturers 
recently found themselves. 

The first complete turn down the spiral 
stairway to lower prices has about completed 
itself in the textile industry, in the mill 
workers quite generally accepting a 15 to 
25 per cent reduction of wages in place 
of further closing of the mills. Clothing 
workers have not accepted any wage reduc- 
tions but they are idle in literal thousands 
about Eastern clothing centers. They as 
well as retailers, who hope to maintain 
prices until after the holiday trade, may 
as well fall in line. ‘Fhe public is of the 
opinion prices should be lower and will 
not buy in quantity until such is the case. 

The logical place for sale of the govern- 
ment-owned low, defective wools was cen- 
tral Europe, but our British cousins are 
selling their surplus of such wools, which 
must be many times ours, while we are 
talking about it. They have recently sold 
heavily to both Austria and Germany. 


Germany’s textile plants are reported as 
running 50 per cent normal. The sooner 
they are operating at pre-war capacity the 
better it will be for the world’s wool mar- 
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ket. The main thing that is wrong with 
it now is the war accumulation of these 
low stocks which has a psychological effect 
upon the general market. 

“Go back and make real cloth and then 
perhaps we will be able to talk business 
with you,” said buyers to some of the mills 
at their recent opening of spring goods. 
There is justice in this demand, too, for the 
two or three ounces taken off each yard 
of goods during the war have not been re. 
turned. A little more weight and a little 
better workmanship would go a long ways 
in selling these days. 

On October 1, there were 1,283,204 woolen 
spindles and 1,722,396 worsted spindles 
active in the United States. Of idle woolen 
spindles there were 957,578 and worsted 
606,040. In percentage the idle woolen 
machinery has increased in one year from 
6.7 per cent to 43.2 per cent, worsted from 
6.7 per cent to 26.0 per cent. 


“We’re 30 days behind in our cancella- 
tions,” the head of a big Eastern business 
apologized for tardiness in replying to a 
note voiding an order. A little humor goes 
a long way in times like these. 


Argentine wool growers are sacrificing 
their sheep for ready cash to meet matur- 
ing loans on their accumulated wool sup- 
plies even though the price has dropped 25 
per cent. One hundred fifty thousand were 
sold to Buenos Aires packers in one week 
and the daily average is about 15,000. 

A 25 per cent reduction in prices means 
more than an increase of the same per- 
centage some months ago, it has been point- 
ed out, for the reduction percentage is of a 
larger sum, 


The weather, too, is “agin the sheepman.” 
It is bad in the West where the flocks are 
grazing and unseasonably good in the Hast, 
causing the public to postpone buying 
clothes. 

It is officially estimated that the present 
wool clip, will produce 140,000 tons in Argen- 
tine and 90,000 tons in Uruguay. Argen- 
tina has 30,000 tons of old wools on hand, 
and Uruguay has 10,000 tons. Good grades 
of coarse wools are selling at 9 cents a 
pound in small lots. The market is very 
dull. 





Argentina has removed the export tax on 
wool amounting to $20 to $49 per ton. Wool 
was already so low in South America that 
it is not thought this action will increase 
exports. 





The Argentine wool year closed on Sept. 
30, 1920, with only 37,740 tons sold, against 
59,334 tons last year, according to a cable 
gram received from Trade Commissioner 
Brady, and made public by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Exports 
during this period, however, reached 301,698 
bales compared with 283,066 bales last year. 
Of this amount Germany took 26,496 bales. 

The retail price of Canadian woolen yarl 
recently made a sensational drop when the 
price of the cheapest grade down from 
$3.25 a pound to $1.85. This is the first 


manufactured artiele to reflect the very low 
values of raw wool, although it is expected 
goods by the yard will soon be _ brought 
down also by the action of American man 
facturers. 
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NO REBATES OF WAR TAXES 
FOR FEEDING IN TRANSIT 





Treasury Department, 
Washington, February 11, 1919. 
Mr. Clifford Thorne, Lytton Building, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Sir:Receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter of Janaury 24, 1918, relative to 
the operation of Section 500 of the Act 
of October 3, 1917. 

In reply you are that all 
charges for incidental services or facili- 
ties rendered or furnished by or on be- 
half of a carrier, in connection with the 
transportation of freight, are subject to 


advised 


the tax, unless such charges are ab- 
sorbed in the full charge paid for the 
transportation. The tax applies whether 
the carrier has or has not filed or con- 
curred in tariffs issued to cover such 
incidental services. 

Where, however, a shipper himself 
purchases feed along the line and pays 
the charges therefor directly to the 
dealer, no tax applies to said payment. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed. ) B.C. RECER, 


Deputy Commissioner. 





KANSAS CITY NOTES 


After a rather sharp decline early in 
the month, the sheep market made sev- 
eral attempts to beat back, but was un- 
able to regain the 13 cent level, which 
prevailed the latter part of September. 
However, the market in ovine stock 
better than for either 
Receipts were abnor- 


was _ relatively 
cattle or hogs. 
mally small and the supply marketed 
at the principal central markets thus 
far this year is materially short of the 
same period in 1919. October receipts 
this year will be classed as one of the 
smallest ever reported in the tenth 
month. Approximately 150,000 sheep 
and lambs arrived in Kansas City dur- 
ing the month, or 81,000 less than in 
October, 1919, and thus far this year. 
Receipts were 1,460,000, or 236,000 less 
than in the same period last year. The 
combined receipts of sheep at Kansas 
City, Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis and 
St. Joseph in the first ten months this 
year were 8,500,000 or 1,760,000 short 
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of the ten months last year. The great- 
est decreases show in Omaha and Chi- 
cago. Such a decrease reflects the ter- 
rible toll taken by the drought last year 
in the Northwest and a small per cent 
lamb crop this year. 

fiad conditions in other trade lines 





LATE WOOL NEWS. 


London opened November 9th 
with a large supply of good to av- 
erage Merinos and cross_breds. 
Best fine wools sold ten to fifteen 
per cent higher; average to me- 
dium, ten to fifteen per cent lower 
and cross breds fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent lower, compared wtih 
the closing day of the last series. 
Sixty-six per cent of the offerings 
were withdrawn the first day. 64’s_ 
short combing sold for $1.48 and 
64’s Merinos for $1.05; New Zea- 
land 58’s to 60’s sold for 66 cents ; 
New Zealand 56’s, 78 cents; New 
Zealand 50’s, 46 cents. Sydney 
short combing and burry Merino 
carbonizing wools sold around 
$1.00. Sydney sale of November 
8th offered a moderate selection 
of good wolls. America was very 
keen for super style wools. Best 
lots up five to ten per cent. 64's 
combing best wools sold $1.18 to 
$1.20; 64’s to 70’s short combing, 
$1.14 to $1.16; super top making 
$1.03; other 

All of the 
above prices are clean landed Bos- 
ton, exchange figured at $3.60. 
Best wools firmer and _ higher in 
both markets; others unchanged 
or lower. Slightly better feeling 
in Boston. More wool selling, but 
at new low prices. Medium cloth- 
ing Territory sold at 85 to 90 cents 


wools, 94 cents to 
qualities unchanged. 


clean. 











been different the October sheep mar- 
ket would have shown a decided ad- 
vance, but with cattle down $2.00 to 
$3.00, hogs off $4.00 to $4.50, sheep, 
though $1.00 to $1.50 under September 
made a relatively good showing. Early 
in the month the extreme top for lambs 
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was $13.25. Towards the middle of the 
month best lambs were dull at $11.50 to 
$12.00, and towards the close $12.75 
was paid in a number of cases. Ewes 
sold at $3.75 to $4.25 the middle of the 
month, or in the lowest position in more 
than three years past. A strong rally 
occurred and on the close fat ewes 
brought $5.50 to $6.25, wethers $7.75 to 
$8.50, and yearlings, $8.75 to $9.50, fed 
yearlings up to $10. 

No market found stocker and feeder 
demand up to expectations, especially 
when the immense feed crop should 
have been a buying incentive. Not only 
do conditions favor extremely light re- 
ceipts for the next thirty days, but a 
high market for fed sheep and lambs - 
should prevail this winter. Feeders 
made good money last winter, and with 
thin lambs lower, and the feed bill 50 
per cent under last winter, they should 
make money in the coming season, even 
though prices for fed grades ruled 
lower. c. &..¥. 





STRAWS AND FEATHERS. 


Straws indicate the way the wind 
blows, and feathers produced by _his- 
tory tickle for a time, and then cause an 
uncomfortable itching. As to straws: 

An official of one of the big North- 
west railroad lines recently appeared 
at the Kansas; City Stock Yards with an 
order for a train load of stock hogs, 35 
to 40 cars were wanted, to be taken 
into the irrigated section of the upper 
inter-mountain country, where rye, bar- 
ley and oats were produced in liberal 
quantity this year. They were to be 
used for stock and feeding purposes. 
The request for this large number of 
hogs by the railroad official was accom- 
panied by the statement that the Inter-_ 
mountain country had a large amount 
of feed, was short on hogs, and that 
prices for fat hogs at Pacific Coast and 
Inter-Mountain packing centers were 
higher than at central markets. As to 
the feathers of history: 

Why is the Inter-mountain country 
short on stock hogs and pigs? Because 
the packers in that section of the coun- 
try failed in the critical period of 1918 
and 1919 to give growers and feeders 
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the right sort of support. In early 1918 
at a meeting of the United States Food 
Administrator, an official of the Ogden 
Packing & Provision Co. of Ogden 
Utah, an official of the Cudahy Packing 
Co., North Salt Lake, and Joe Mander- 
field of the North Salt Lake Stock 
Yards Company, in Salt Lake City, the 
packers, previously having signed an 
agreement to maintain prices at Ogden 
and Salt Lake, within $1.00 to $1.50 of 
the prices prevailing at central markets, 
repudiated their agreement, and as long 
as hogs were plentiful, bought them 
$2.50 to $3.00 under the agreed margin 
compared with central markets. In the 
above mentioned period both the Cud- 
ahy Packing Co. of North Salt Lake, 
and the Ogden Packing & Provision 
Co. held large export orders for pork 
product in connection with their east- 
ern correspondents. Their claims then 
were that they could not maintain the 
agreed price, as freight rates had been 
advanced 25 per cent. The loquacious 
Mr. Jensen of Ogden, informed Mr. 
Taylor of the Food Administration, and 
Mr. Manderfield, when the signed price 
agreement was produced, that trade 
conditions had changed. Failing to get 
somewhere near the agreed price, hog 
growers, just as Joe Manderfield assert- 
ed they would do, quit the game, and 
now the two Salt Lake Valley packers 
have the feathers of history that pro- 
duce an itching effect. 

This recitation of the Inter-mountain 
packer and his short  sightedness, 


though more or less local in its scope, ~ 


is just about the same thing that is go- 
ing to happen to the sheep and wool in- 
dustry, except that the latter will be na- 
tional in scope and have far more last- 
ing effect. 

Woolen mills and dressed meat men 
should remember that their business 
depends as much on the raw material 
as the hog packer. C. M. P. 





OCTOBER SNOW IN MOUNTAINS 





The middle of October a heavy snow 
fell in the high altitude range of Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. J. H. Smith of 
Raton, N. M., who reached the Kansas 
City Stock Yards October 20 with a 
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One Coyote Less to Worry About 


string of cattle, stated that he had to 
drive his cattle through two to three 
feet of snow to reach the loading point. 
That section is about 7,500 elevation. 
In the La Platas section of Colorado 
the snow fall was one to three feet, and 
many cattle and sheep men canceled 
their orders for cars. The snow, how- 





ol 
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evér, remained on the mountains, but 
melted on lower southern slopes and 
in the valleys. Though snow has come 
earlier than usual this year, the entire 
range country is in better shape as far 
as feed is concerned than for a number 
of years past. James Garwith of Cor- 
tez, Colorado, on the Western slope of 
the Rockies, marketed 1,100 lambs the 
middle of October. He reported the 
range good, rough feed plentiful. He 
will winter 1,800 breeding ewes. The 
same week Milton Jacobs of Provo, 
Utah, had in 2,100 lambs, his second 
consignment of the season, and while 
he reported excellent range and _ feed 
conditions in his part of the state, he 
said fewer sheep are being held than in 
previous years. 


J. R. Baird of Heber, who was on the 
October market, reported flocks movy- 
ing to the desert range, and that close 
to 300,000 sheep will be wintered there. 
He will winter 6,000 awes. C. S. Budge 
of Paris, Idaho, president of the Budge 
Land Live Stock Company, reached 


the Kansas City Yards the middle of 
the month with four carloads of cattle, 
that had been loaded at Wasson. 
Thus it is that the feed bugaboo of 
the winter months has no terror for 
herdsmen and flockmasters this winter, 
and this should insure a much larger 
per cent lamb crop than last spring. 
C. &. Ff. 














Another Montana Forest Scene Not as Common as a Few Years Ago, Sheep Having Decreased 
From 5,000,000 to 2,500,000 Head 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR AMER- 
ICAN STOCK BREEDERS 


American stock breeders and dis- 
tributors of dairy appliances who are 
looking toward the Argentine market 
will be afforded opportunity for dem- 
onstration at the annual international 
dairy exhibition of the Argentine Rural 
Society to be held at Palermo, a suburb 
of Buenos Aires, May 8-27, 1921. 

The exhibition will be divided into 
three sections; the first for breeding 
and dairy cattle, sheep and goats; the 
second for dairy machinery and appli- 
ances ; and the third for dairy products. 
Applications for space should be ad- 
dressed to the manager of the society, 
Sarmiento 834, Buenos Aires, where 
they will be received up to April 10. 

Two representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
David Harrell and H. P. Morgan, vis- 
ited the exhibition last year while on 
a tour of investigation of livestock and 
dairying conditions in South America. 
They report the farmers of Argentine 
to be deeply interested in improving 
the dairying industry, which is still in 
a primitive condition in many parts of 
the country, and to be friendly toward 
American breeders and manufacturers. 
They suggest that much more rapid 
progress is establishing American agri- 
cultural relations with South America 
can be made by practical demonstra- 
tions than by correspondence or adver- 
tising, declaring that so much errone- 
ous advertising has been done by im- 
porters of stock and other merchandise 
that the people are skeptical of printed 
matter. They express the belief that 
there is an opening for the sale of 
American cattle and equipment, re- 
marking that “it is impossible that this 
good cattle country should stay per- 
manently in its present condition, 
which is about that of the Southwest 
forty years ago.” 

. The Argentine Ambassador at Wash- 
ington is manifesting much interest in 
the exhibition, and information regard- 
ing it can be obtained direct from him 


without the delay of writing to Buenos 
Aires. 
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CHICAGO MARKET NOTES 


Live mutton trade is on a meat basis. 
Pelts are credited wtih only 60 cents 
each when packers put them in the cel- 
lar, which has been the repository of 
practically everything taken off the 
sheep's back in the months past. A 
year ago these pelts were credited with 
$3.00 each. Packers are not pulling 
wool because forced sales of that pro- 
duct and the resultant “slats’ would 
not pay for the labor involved. This 
condition places a heavy burden on the 
meat, effectively restricting consump- 
tion, especially as retailers and restaur- 
anteurs are still charging war period 
Occasionally the pelt market 
displays spasms of activity. Late in 
October a block of 50,000 lamb pelts 
sold at Chicago on an 85-cent basis ; an- 
other of 25,000 at 824%@87¥% cents. 
lor country pelts there has been no 
market. 

Winter 


prices. 


feeding elsewhere than in 


Colorado, where close to the usual 
number has been put in, will be unusu- 
ally light. The output of feeders at 
the principal markets during the Au- 
gust to October period follows and in- 
dicates this:: 











1920 1919 Decrease 

CHICABO 5. cc 488,129 625,540 137,411 
Kansas City ...... 230,745 363,101 132,356 
Omaha . ......... 779,722 1,286,244 505,522 
St. Louis ......._ 21,373. 28,305 6,932 
St. Joseph. ............ 90,986 135,309 64,323 
St; Peal... 50,648 168,726 109,078 
St. Paul . 59,648 168,726 109,078 
Denver ... .. 518,930 574,043 55,113 
Buffalo 5,066 5,599 533 
Total ... ..............2,225,488 3,394,425 1,168,937 


This decrease of 1,168,957, or 34.43 
per cent, does not overstate the case, as 
the direct movement from Montana to 
and Michigan 
was light, Colorado getting into that 


Wisconsin, Minnesota 


field early in October and clearing up 
everything in sight. The October move- 
ment was 14.28 per cent less than last 
year, Denver reporting 404,765, an in- 
crease of 36,564 over the same period 
The feeder movement for 
the first ten months of 1920 aggregates 
3,344,999 at all markets, or 1,066,824 
less than in 1919, a decrease of 24.18 per 
cent. 

Present indications are that lowa and 
Illinois will cean up early, as feeders 


last year. 
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are nervous and anxious to count their 
money. Not enough Western stuff has 
gone into territory east of Chicago to 
influence the market, so that after Jan- 
uary, Colorado will be in control. 
es o 





It is estimated that the killing of 
predatory animals in the Northwest 
during this year under the direction of 
Stanley G. Jewett, predatory animal 
inspector, will mean a saving of $200,- 
000 to the livestock interests of the 
district. In Washington, the 1919 legis- 
lature appropriated $17,000 for preda- 
tory animal work, on the understand- 
ing that the Federal government would 
match the appropriation, and wool 
growers’ associations will urge a still 
larger appropriation at the coming ses- 
sion, to insure the continuation of this 
work. 





WOMEN SPHERE AT THE CHI- 
CAGO STOCK SHOW 


Not only for the farm woman were 
the features of the International Live 
Stock Exposition especially designed to 
arouse feminine interest created. Be- 
tween city and country women there is 
a common interest. Housekeeping has 
been reduced to a science in recent 
years and is intensifying that char- 
acter as time works along. 

The International Live Stock Ex- 
position at Chicago, November 27th to 
December 4th, will afford an unpre- 
cedented opportunity for the wives and 
daughters to study domestic science. 
Skilled demonstrators will expound the 
principles of that essential art, solving 
vexed problems associated with living 
cost by the introduction of modern 
and efficient methods into domestic 
culinary operations. Go and see how 
the cheaper cuts of meats may be pre- 
pared to create palatable dishes; in- 
vestigate other phases of this interest- 
ing study and add to your mental 
equipment for meeting new housekeep- 
ing problems. 

In recent years the “International” 
has rapidly developed features of ab- 
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sorbing interest and educational value 
to the mothers, wives and daughters 
of the American family apart from the 
general attractions valuable in an edu- 
cational and recreative sense to both 
sexes. 





MEANING OF A BANK STATE- 
MENT 





An explanation, in booklet form, of 
“What the Items of a Bank Statement 
Mean,” has just been issued by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. Following a brief discussion of 
the significance of the various items in 
the customary form of condensed bank 
statement, the booklet says in sum- 
mary: ; 

“Bank statements show the financial 
condition of the bank at any given 
date, but a comparison with previous 
statements is necessary to ascertain 
the progress that is being made. In 
addition to examining statements of 
his bank, however, a depositor should 
inquire into its administration, its man- 
agement and the service that it 
renders.. Sound policies, a broad vis- 
ion of modern financial needs, efficient 
management and facilities for serving 
its depositors in their financial affairs 
are the foundations on which the 
strongest banks are built.” 





GIVING YOUR BOY THE RIGHT 
START 





Fetch the little people to the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition at Chi- 
cago. It will exert a more captivating 
influence than a circus and prove infin- 
itely more profitable. 

Give your boy an opportunity to de- 
velop an appreciation of animal life as 
exemplified by the best types here dis- 
played. The experience will be a valu- 
able asset to his education in an auxili- 
ary sense, broadening his vision and 
adding materially to his store of 
knowledge of such matters as the 
school room cannot afford. Every boy 
should be afforded this opportunity. 

And the little girls are equally at- 
tracted by such displays. Refinement 


of character is promoted by such a 
study at close range of our domestic 
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animals as is possible nowhere else. 
The “International” brings the won- 
ders of the barnyard and the pasture 
to the attention of the youngsters un- 
der conditions calculated to anchor the 
observation thus made possible. 

The evening entertainment is absorb- 
ingly interesting to the younger gen- 
eration. Let them see the parades, en- 
joy the exhilarating influence of the 
music and a color scheme without a 
rival, trials of driving and riding skill 
and equipage displays not to be seen 
anywhere else. 

The little people are entitled to a day 
or even an evening at the Live Stock 
Exposition, November 27th to Decem- 
ber 4th, and you do them an injustice 
by depriving them of the opportunity. 





COYOTE CONTROL 
(Continued from page 17.) 


cate a little opening, backed by a rock 
or bush at the side of the trail. Dig a 
hole about twelve inches from, and par- 
allel to, the trail and bury the drag so 
that the top will be about three inches 
below the surface. Set the traps directly 
over the drag and cover carefully with 
paper and fine dirt. Bait by burying a 
piece of putrid meat or fish about ten 
inches beyond the traps. The top of 
the bait should be just flush with the 
surface when covered. If fetid bait or 
scent be used, it should be sprinkled 
just behind the trap so that the coyote 
will step into the trap as he steps about 
sniffing the scent. Disturb the soil and 
surroundings as little as possible in set- 
ting the traps, and when through brush 
out all surface signs and sprinkle dead 
leaves over traps and bait. Leave every- 
thing looking as natural as possible.. 
Carcass Set—The decaying carcass 
of a horse, cow, sheep or other large 
animal usually attracts coyotes and af- 
fords an excellent place to set traps. 
Wait until the coyotes become accus- 
tomed to visiting the carcass, then se- 
lect a slight mound or open place thirty 
or forty feet from the carcass and care- 
fully set the traps as descriped in Open 
Set, using scent instead of bait. A use- 
ful variation of this set is to place one 
trap near the scent and then carefully 
set the other two traps from four to 
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ten feet away. These outside traps will 
often catch wise coyotes that circle 
around hesitating to go near the scent 
or bait. No amount or kind of scent or 
bait will draw a “wise” coyote into a 
poorly set trap. 

It is not necessary to wear gloves 
when setting traps. If coyotes are very 
shy, set the traps and leave them forty- 
eight hours before baiting, since human 
scent will be gone by that time. Bait- 
ing can be accomplished without leav- 
ing any trace of human odor by pour- 
ing fetid bait or scent from horseback. 

In many localiteis pack rats, kan- 
garoo rats, ground squirrels and other 
rodents keep springing coyote traps. A 
few spoonfuls of strychnine coated bar- 
ley, prepared according to the govern- 
ment formula, if scattered near the 
traps will clean up these interfering 
rodents. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING FETID BAIT 
OR SCENT FOR COYOTES 


There are numerous formulas for 
making scent or fetid bait for coyotes. 
The following method has been used 
extensively by co-operative state trap- 
pers under the directions of Field Fore- 
man J. O. Miller, of the United States 
Biological Survey, and has been chosen 
as the method best adapted for general 
use in California. 

1. Take one gallon of well-decayed 
fat fish which has rotted four or five 
weeks in a warm place but not in the 
sun. Add a little water so that the 
bones can be removed. Pulverize and 
strain through a fine wire screen. Fat 
ground squirrels or venison may be 
used instead of the fish if run through 
a meat grinder and then allowed to rot 
for six weeks, during which time the 
decoction should be stirred occasion- 
ally. 

2. Take 1/22 ounce of powdered 
tongking (“tonquin”) musk and dis- 
solve it in four ounces of 95 per cent 
grain alcohol for ten days. Unless musk 
is dissolved in alcohol it remains in 
powdered for mand is liable to be lost. 
If tongking musk is not available, use 
one ounce of common musk such as is 
used for perfume, or one ounce dried 
musk glands of the muskrat. 
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3. One ounce of triple extract of 
beaver castor. If this is not available, 
dissolve one ounce of good gummy 
beaver castor in four ounces of alcohol. 

4, One-half ounce of pulverized asa- 
fetida. 

5. One quart glycerine, or an equal 
amount of strained honey. 

Mix the dissolved musk, beaver cas- 
tor and asafetida (2, 3 and 4) with the 
glycerine (5), which latter helps to pre- 
vent evaporation. Then mix thorough- 
ly with the liquid decayed fish or 
meat (1). Then strain, bottle, and cork 
the bottles loosely. When freshly bot- 
tled the compound tends to blow the 
cork, but this will cease after a time. 
This fetid bait or scent keeps 
some made six years 4go proved very 
effective when used the past winter. 
One ounce of fetid bait is sufficient for 
four or five settings of traps. 

The following scent made from the 
secretions of the coyote is popular with 
professional trappers: 

Put into a wide-necked bottle the 
urine, gall and anal tract of a freshly 
killed coyote. Add water to make four 
fluid ounces. To this mixture add one 
ounce of glycerine and one grain of 
corrosive sublimate. Let the mixture 
stand for ten days in a warm place, but 
not in the direct rays of the sun, Then 
add one-half ounce of powdered asafet- 
ida and shake well. The scent is then 
ready for use. 

POISONING 


1. Properly used and safeguarded, 
poisoning with strychnine is a valuable 
aid in coyote control. 

2. If local or county poison cam- 
paigns be inaugurated, the work should 
be done under the direct supervision of 
the Predatory-Animal Inspector of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, United 
States Department of Agriculture, or 


well; 


of some other responsible person exper- 
ienced in such work. Indiscriminate 
use of strychnine is illegal, and its use 
by irresponsible parties cannot be too 
strongly condemned. 

3. Poisoning wtih suet pellets con- 
taining 2 grains of strychnine enclosed 
in a gelatin capsule is the best method 
for general use. These pellets are dead- 
ly easy to prepare, economical and con- 
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venient to handle. Directions for mak- 
ing the poisoned suet pellets are given 
herewith. 

4. The object of placing the strych- 
nine in th gelatin capsule is to conceal 
its bitter taste. Enclosing the capsule 
in suet, bacon, or other grease insures 
protection from rain or moisture; and 
the grease covering also assists the coy- 
ote in finding the pellets which, being 
small and tasty, are swallowed whole 
by the unsuspecting animal. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING POISONED 
SUET PELLETS 
Provide: 

1. A handful of beef suet which has 
been run through a meat grinder. 

2. A supply of gelatin capsules filled 
with 2 grains of powdered strychnine 
sulphate. After being filled, the cap- 
sules should be thoroughly wiped or 
dipped in alcohol to remove any of the 
bitter strychnine that may have ad- 
hered to the outside. 

3. A piece of bamboo seven-eighths- 
4anch long wtih a hole about half-inch 
in diameter. 

4. An old penholder, and a_ stick 
which will just slide through the piece 
of bamboo. 

5. A wooden bucket. 

6. A supply of waxed paper, such 
as that used in wrapping candy or but- 
ter, cut into sections 3x4 inches. 

Crowd the suet into the piece of bam- 
boo until the hole is full. Then with 
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the end of the penholder punch a hole 
in the suet large enough to hold the. 2- 
grain capsule containing the strychnine. 
Place the capsule in this hole, then with 
the larger stick shove the suet plug, 
containing the capsule, out of the piece 
of bamboo. Roll the bullet-shaped cap- 
sule between the palms of the hands, 
rounding the ends and thoroughly cov- 
ering all parts of the gelatin capsule 
with the suet. After the suet . pellets 
have been thus smoothed up so as to 
be water-tight they should be placed in 
a wooden vessel and left uncovered in 
a safe place for forty-eight hours, by 
which time the human odor will have 
vanished. After this they should never 
be touched by human hands. The pel- 
lets should be picked up with forceps 
and placed on the sheets of waxed 
paper andthen rolled up, cigarette 
fashion, and the ends of the paper tight- 
ly twisted. The wrapped pellets are 
then packed twenty or forty to a pack- 
age and, when properly labeled poison, 
are ready for distribution. 

To put out the pellets without touch- 
ing them, take the twisted ends of the 
waxed paper between the thumbs and 
forefingers of both hands and unroll the 
package. Then with a little twist of 
the wrists the poisoned suet pellets can 
be flipped out on the ground without 
being touched. 

The poisoned suet pellets can be 
dropped by a man on horseback with- 
out leaving any telltale human scent. 











Open Herding on a Montana Forest 
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They should be dropped at places 
where coyotes urinate or scratch up the 
ground, or along trails known to be 
traveled by them. In putting out poison 
at a carcass, place the poisoned baits, 
not in the carcass, but rather drop them 
30 or 40 feet distant where they will be 
regarded wtih least suspicion. A rec- 
ord of all poisoned baits put out should 
be kept, so that those not taken by coy- 
otes may be gathered up after being left 
a reasonable length of time. They 
should not be strewn about promiscu- 
ously, nor should they be left out in- 
definitely, a constant menace to vari- 
ous other fur-bearing mammals and to 
dogs. 

A safe method for a sheepman to fol- 
low is to put out the poisoned suet-pel- 
lets upon breaking camp, having first 
tied his dogs to the wagons or pack ani- 
mals. Then after the poison has been 
put out, the sheepman, with dogs still 
in leash, may move to a new site, leav- 
ing the coyotes to find the poisoned 
suet pellets in the camp refuse. 


SHOOTING 


This method of destruction is of par- 
ticular value where certain individual 
coyotes are killing pigs or stealing 
chickens and their speedy destruction 
is therefore urgent. Coyotes ordinarily 
return to such free lunch counters quite 
regularly and hence they may be way- 
laid and shot with fair success when 
once their habits are known. A “30-30” 
or similar rifle is of service in this con- 
nection, since the coyotes are usually 
keen enough to keep out of the range 
of a shotgun. 


LOCATING DENS 


Coyote dens may be best looked for 
during the months of May and June. 
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To be of value in control campaigns, 
breeding dens must be located before 
the young quit them. These may be 
found by “lining” the tracks of the fe- 
male, made as she carries food to the 
young. This is accomplished in a man- 
ner similar to that by which bees aré 
lined to a bee tree. The. female coy- 
ote, however, rarely if ever goes 
straight to the den, but if she is watch- 
ed, or her tracks followed for a few 
days, it will be found that all of the 
various trails center at the breeding 
den. A person is therefore often able 
by encircling a supposed den site to 
“pick up” tracks made by the female 
and, by noting the general direction of 
a number of such radiating trails, de- 
termine the approximate location of the 
breeding den. The success of this 
method is obviously dependent upon 
the topography, and upon the nature 
of the soil, which may make tracking 
hard or easy. 

Having secured the approximate lo- 
cation of the den, the exact site is often 
revealed by trampled vegetation and 
numerous footprints of the coyote pups 
after they have become large enough 
to play at the entrance to the den. 


Dens containing young are some- 
times found late in the day and the dis- 
coverer, returning the following day, 
and proceeding to dig out the den, is 
likely to find to his chagrin that the 
young have been removed by the 
mother during his absence. If such 
dens must be left for any length of time 
the entrance should be tightly closed 
with rocks, and a coat or other article 
of wearing apparel which carries hu- 
man scent hung on a stick over or near 
the den to frighten off the returning 
parent. 





Hampshire Ewes For Sale 





ewe lambs at $12. 





I have for sale 100 registered Hampshire ewes, one to five years old, 
at $15.00. Bred to lamb in February. Also 50 registered Hampshire 


S. W. McCLURE, Nampa, Idaho. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC, 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESs 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of The National Wool Grower, published 
monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah, for October 
1, 1920. 

State of Utah, County of Salt Lake, gs.: 
Before me, 2 notary public, in and for 

the state and county aforesaid, personally 

appeared F. R. Marshall, who, having beep 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of the National 

Wool Grower, and that the following is, 

to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 

true statement of the ownership, manage. 

ment (and if a daily paper) the circula. 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24 ,1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher, National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Editor, F. R. Marshall, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Managing editor, none. 

Business managers, none. 

2. That the owners are: National Wool 
Growers Association (unincorporated) Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and thirteen state wool 
growers associations (unincorporated.) 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gages, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 


“(If there are none, so state) none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions u- 
der which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and secur 
ities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, associa 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

F. R. MARSHALL, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
30th day of September, 1920. 

(Seal. R. F. WILLIS. 





Looking For Investment 


Young man, experienced in 
range sheep business, would like 
to buy into Western sheep outfit. 





Give general particulars in first 
letter. 


C. W. McCullough, 
1516 E. 2nd St., Duluth, Minn. ° 
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SOUTHERN INDUSTRIES WANT 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF 





It is now known that the Hon. W. J. 
Bryan was chiefly responsible for his 
party’s position in 1913 when protec- 
tion was given to woolen manufac- 
turers and wool itself placed on the 
free list. It was an able Texan, Con- 
gressman Garner, who succeeded in 
having a duty continued upon imports 
of mohair. It appears that Congress- 
man Garner will now have a chance 
to align his party with the demands 
of Texas sheep raisers who are strong- 
ly on record for protection. The meet- 
ing reported in this article is further 


proof that the tariff, and particularly . 


the tariff on wool, is no longer a party 
question. 

The following report of the South- 
ern Tariff Congress was written. by 
the Congress’ director of publicity for 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Magazine: 

The sheep is a great politician, for 
he has entered every political campaign 
since our government was founded. 
He has been referred to in the plat- 
form of every political party and his 
wool has been listed in the tariff sched- 
ules of every nation on the globe, and 
while the present tariff of this coun- 
try has placed him on the free list, he 
usually comes back and holds his own. 

His latest and perhaps the most spec- 
tacular achievement of his career was 
in assembling the best thought of the 
South at New Orleans on October 11 
to assist him in regaining his rightful 
place in the economic structure of the 
nation. 

BACKED BY LEADING MEN OF THE 
SOUTH 

The Southern Tariff Congress organ- 
ized by the active heads of productive 
industry and producers of raw mater- 
ial and backed by the governors and 
United States senators of practically 
every Southern state, will wage an 
active campaign in the interest of pro- 
tection for wool and other industries 
of the South whose very life is threat- 
ened by the policy of free trade. 

All citizens and organizations con- 
cerned in the progress and prosperity 
of the South were invited to attend 
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and participitate in the deliberations 
of the Congress, and the Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association of Texas 
was among the first to offer assist~ 
ance and co-operation in getting the 
work under way. 


ASSOCIATION APPROVES WORK O 
CONGRESS ‘ 


A resolution passed by the Executive 
Committee of the association at its 
quarterly meeting at Kerrville express- 
ed its approval of and sympathy with 
the work of the congress in the follow- 
ing resolution : 

“We fully realize the great benefits 
to be derived from the Southern Tariff 
Congress by the co-operation of South- 
ern Industries in presentation of their 
respective interests before the Federal 
Tariff Commission and the United 
States Congress, now therefore be it 

“Resolved, by this committee that we 
send to said congress our greetings 
and express our great interest in the 
furtherance of the objects and pur- 
poses of the congress and pledge them 
our hearty co-operation, therefore be 
it further 

“Resolved that the president of this 
association transmit this resolution to 
the Southern Tariff Congress by wire.” 

The interest and enthusiasm of the 
sheep and goat men in their belief that 
effective and speedy results could be 
accomplished lent inspiration to other 
leaders of industry and producers of 
raw material who had become dis- 
couraged over a policy of government 
which is eating at the vitals of the 
industries which they represent. 


JUDGE CORNELL MAKES VIGOROUS 
ADDRESS 

The speech of Judge James W. Cor- 
nell, representing the sheep and goat 
industry, was a clear and intelligent 
discussion of the present tariff law and 
its unfairness to the producers of wool. 
He dealt in no generalities but went 
straight to the heart of the subject, 
giving the actual conditions confront- 
ing the industry and stating that un- 
less they are given protection by the 
next Congress, having the fixing of the 
tariff rates in hand, the sheep and goat 
industry of this country will perish. 

He pointed out the adverse condi- 
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tions under which most of the men 
who produce the sheep and goats of 
west Texas had labored during the 
time that section was passing from a 
wilderness to its present high state of 
development and made an_ eloquent 
plea for fairness to the men whose 
sacrifices for west Texas cannot be 
computed in dollars and cents. Judge 
Cornell was made a member of the 
resolutions committee, and the report 
of that committee showed a clear grasp 
of the situation with reference to every 
industry whose interests the congress 
is designed to protect. 


GOVERNOR PARKER PRESIDES 


The sessions of the Congress were 
presided over by Hon. John M. Parker, 
Governor of Louisiana, and one of the 
foremost Southern statesmen advocat- 
ing a protective tariff for Southern in- 
dustry. His address to the congress 
was a masterly discussion of the tariff 
in its relation to industry and his con- 
vincing arguments in favor of protec- 
tion formed a very substantial part of 
the basis for the organization. 

Hon. Edwin S. Broussard and Hon. 
Jos. E. Ransdell, United States sena- 
tors from Louisiana, were among the 
prominent speakers on the program 
and promised to lend their efforts to- 
ward securing the results desired by — 
the congress. 

Hon. Albert B. Fall came all the way 
from New Mexico to urge upon the 
Congress the necessity for concerted 
action upon the part of Southern pro- 
ducers in eliminating the free trade 
menace which threatens to destroy 
them. 


CONGRESS GIVEN OFFICIAL 
RECOGNITION 


The work of the congress was given 
official recognition from the govern- 
ment by the appearance on the pro- 
gram of Hon. William S. Culbertson, 
member of the Federal Tariff Commis- 
sion, who offered the assistance of his 
department in bringing about tariff re- 
form along the line advocated by the 
congress. 

A message to the South from Sen- 
ator Harding was an important fea- 
ture of the convention and while the 

(Column 3, page 42.) 
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HISTORY OF WOOL CONSIGNING 
(Continued from page 12.) 


little loss as possible, the latest in- 
formation being that they will hold, if 
possible, until after the holiday trade. 
Their present reductions have not been 
at all in keeping with the drop in 
wool. 

The wholesale cancellations of goods 
ordered from the mills has been an- 
other peculiar condition of the textile 
trade that has adversely reflected back 
on the wool market. An unwritten 
law based upon common usage per- 
mits the cancellation of an order for 
cloth to be made according to sample 
any time before actual delivery and 
payment and advantage has been re- 
peatedly taken of this privilege. 


One thing seems certain the year 
will. long be pointed out by dealers as 
indicating the disadvantages of con- 
signing. Already it has been said the 
pools are responsible for the present 
condition. How this conclusion was 
arrived at seems obscure. The pools 
grew this year not only because they 
returned to consignors an unusually 
large profit last year, but because there 
was no other outlet for the wool, local 
dealers offering as low as 10 cents a 
pound, after the bottom dropped out 
about the 20th of May. Western buy- 
ers stopped operating entirely and 
would not even make advances on con- 
signed wools. A few growers sold 
their fine wools early at a fair price 
considering the old valuation. A few 
refused, but the majority never had a 
chance to sell their 1919 clip on the 
war-inflated basis. 


But the 1919 wool clip is still largely 
unsold and the 1920 one nearly half 
grown and prospects for its profitable 
disposal through the old channels are 
not especially bright. What is to be 
done ? 


It cannot be gotten around that the 
greatest hindrance to consigning, the 
only hope for the wool grower, in the 
West is the financial limitation of this 
method of marketing. Too often the 
grower needs all the money he can 
get out of his clip, as soon as it is 
grown and shorn, and he wants to get 
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this with just as little trouble to him- 
self as possible. What is there about 
the present plan that can be improved? 
One thing that seems unjust is that 
the solely commission houses have been 
put under as strict and binding finan- 
cial limitations by the Federal Reserve 
Banks as the wildest wool speculator. 

The government warehouse receipts 
permit a better discount rate, for with 
them money can be secured from the 
Federal Reserve Banks. As a matter 
of fact all paper to be marketable must 
be eligible for discount at Reserve 
Banks whether it is actually marketed 
there or not. The other advantages of 
operating a wool commission house un- 
der the government warehouse act are 
that a degree of government super- 
vision is possible and additional con- 
fidence established in consignors minds. 

It may be that the best and most 
practical plan of financing will be one 
between the growers and the banks, 
based upon acceptances, thus leaving 
the commission house free to devote 
all its energies toward selling wool. 
These are problems that vitally con- 
cern the sheepmen and Western bank- 
ers and they should be thought out 
before the coming National Wool 
Growers convention and _ discussed 
there. Governor Harding of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board will address the 
Convention on the limitations of the 
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Federal Reserve Act, the powers of 
the board and the functions of the 
Reserve Banks. No more opportune 
time for concerted and progressive 
action on these matters is likely to 
present itself. L. L. 





SOUTHERN INDUSTRIES 


(Continued from page 41.) 


congress will maintain a non-partisan 
position in politics, the fact that it has 
already secured recognition from one 
of the presidential candidates lends 
prestige and dignity to its proceedings, 

Both Harding and Cox were urged 
to be present or to present their views 
on the tariff, but neither was able to 
cancel campaign speaking dates, al 
though Senator Harding sent a per- 
sonal message heartily endorsing the 
objects and purposes of the congress 
as outlined in its official call and ex- 
pressing the hope that a broad national 


. outlook would supplant the sectional 


feeling that has somewhat isolated the 
South in the past. 


OFFICERS ARE ELECTED 


Hon. John H. Kirby, one of the 
strongest industrial leaders that the 
South has produced, was elected presi- 
dent; John T. Scott of Houston is 
treasurer and J. A. Arnold of Fort 
Worth, manager. 


An executive committee meeting will 
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IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO BUY 


Gray’s Special Suits for Men 


S50 


UNCHALLENGED STYLE AND 
VALUE LEADERS 


560 





world of fashion. 





Why Pay $10 to $30 More? 


Direct comparison will prove conclusively that we save you from $10 to $30. 
They’re not just clothes—but suits with the reputation of makers foremost in the 
All-wool garments that embody the very best tailoring and top- 
notch quality. Buying Gray Bros. Special Suits at $40, $50 and $60 is like pur- 
chasing government bonds—A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


Gray Bros. & Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
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be held as soon as the committee is 
appointed by President Kirby and de- 
cide on the date and place of holding 
the next session of the congress at 
which time the work of deciding on 
tariff schedules for different lines of 
industry will be taken up. 





CHICAGO MARKET 


(Continued from page 25.) 


native and Western ewes sold at $6; 
the bulk of the natives at $5.25@5.75. 
Feeders marked time during the week, 
a few lambs going to the country at 
$12.50, but $12.25 was practically the 
limit, $11@12 taking the bulk. 


THE FOURTH WEEK 


The week ending October 23 record- 
ed the arrival of 315,000 head at the 
ten markets, compared with 447,000 
during the corresponding week of 1919. 
Fat lambs declined 25 cents for the 
week, but recovered 25 cents from a 
low point early in the week. On that 
low point choice Idaho lambs sold at 
$12.50, but the same band reached $13 
on Friday. No natives sold above 
$12.50 and outside one band of West- 
erns, the Wood stuff, that was the 
limit on range stock. Good natives 
sold at $12, packers making most of 
their purchases at $11@11.75, with 
culls and heavy ram lambs at $8@9.50. 
Iowa unloaded a considerable number 
of half-fat Western lambs that had 
been running in cornfields at $11@ 
11.75, feeders taking most of them 
back to the country. A phase of this 
week’s trade was the purchase of 
wethers and ewes to go to Havana, 
Cuba, the former at $7.80, the latter 
at $6. This shipment was an experi- 
ment and may be followed by others. 
Fat ewes reached $6.25, bulk of the na- 
tives selling at $5.25@5.75. Yearling 
wethers held steady, choice 91-pound 
Westerns making $10.35. A limited 
supply of feeding stock got better 
action at steady prices, Western lambs 
going to the country at $12@12.50, 
with heavy, open-wooled stock at $11 
@11.75. Virginia and Kentucky paid 
$6@7 for aged breeding ewes, feeding 
ewes going out at $4.25@5, and weth- 
ers at $7@7.50. Feeders paid $9@10 
for choice light yearling ewes. 
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Butterfield Live Stock Co., Ltd. 
Selling Out 


Hampshires Rambouillets 











Pu blically 
sheared at Salt 
Lake Ram Sale, 
1919, fleece of- 
ficially weigh- 
ing over 30 
pounds —extra 
long staple, 
high class wool 


Publically 
sheared at Salt 
Lake Ram Sale, 
1920, fleece of- 
ficially weigh- 
ing over 37 
pounds —extra 
long staple, 
high class wool 

















Butterfield Monarch No. 5078 
Photo taken June, 1920 
Ewes bred to Monarch $45.00 


We are dispersing our entire sheep and land holdings 
at sacrifice prices. No one can afford to miss this 


record opportunity to purchase a foundation flock or 
to strengthen his present one. We are listing: 


Registered Rambouillet ewes, bred to our best sires 
Registered Hampshire ewes, bred to our best sires 
Registered rams, both breeds $20.00 up 
Pure-bred, unregistered rams, both breeds $15.00 to $30.00 
Pure-bred, unregistered Hampshire ewes, of exceptional quality, bred..$20.00 
Rambouillet-Lincoln, cross-bred ewes, bred $ 9.00 

Visit us and inspect these values or mail us your orders. We are selling everything, 

without reservation. 


Butterfield Live Stock Co., Ltd., Weiser, Idaho 


$15.00 to $40.00 
$15.00 to $40.00 





























Baldwin Sheep Company 





Breeders 
of 
Pure Bred 


~ Rambouillet 
Sheep 


Hay Creek 
Oregon 





One of Our Stud Rams, 
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THE LAST WEEK 


The last week of the month devel- 
oped activity as the heavy run of na- 
tives at Eastern points subsided. Ten 
markets received only 281,000, against 
405,000 a year ago. Considering laxity 
of sort, many lambs showed a gain of 
$2 per hundredweight, bulk of the crop 
advancing about $1.50. Eastern ship- 
pers came to the rescue, setting up 
needed competition with local packers 
and instead of delaying purchasing un- 
til the matinee session, buyers sent the 
stuff over the scales at a seasonal hour. 
Scarcity of Western lambs injected life 
into feeder trade. The last of the 
Wood lambs went over at $13, prac- 
tically closing the range season, so far 
as fat lambs were concerned. The 
sharp advance began Tuesday when a 
shipper paid $13 for natives, strength 
developing all week. At the close good 
to choice native lambs were on a $12.75 
@13 basis. Quality of the Western 
stuff from Iowa cornfields showed mar- 
ked improvement, some of that kind 
selling at $13.40 to killers, but feeders 
took out the bulk at $12.25@13. Cull 
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and common native lambs were marked 
up to $9.50@11. Fat sheep gained 
about 75 cents to $1 during the week, 
choice handyweight Western ewes go- 
ing to $7.25, good natives earning $7, 
with the bulk of the natives at $6.25@ 
7. Aged wethers were scarce, the best 
on sale making $8.50@8.60, although 
$8.75 was quotable. Demand for y®arl- 
ing wethers was active, handyweights 
reaching $11.50 with the general run 
at $10@10.50. Feeding lambs advanced 
50@75 cents, choice 57-pound Westerns 
reaching $13.50, but $13.25 was the 
limit at the close. Breeding ewes were 
advance. Yearling breeding ewes 
scarce, but did not share in the full 
were on an $8@9 basis, the two and 
three-year-old class selling at $6.50@ 
7.50. Feeding wethers sold at $7.50@ 
7.75, and ewes at $6.50@7. 

A year ago at this time choice lambs 
were on a $16 basis, the bulk selling 
at $11.50@15.65. Two years ago 
$16.50@16.85 took the best, the bulk 
selling at $15.75@16.65. Aged sheep 


sold largely at $7.50@10 a year ago, 
with a $10.75 top; two years ago the 
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_ The Knollin Sheep Commission Co. 


(Incorporated) 


C. H. SHURTE, President and General Manager 
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top was $12 and $10.25@11.50 took the 


bulk. J. E. POOLE, 





The interest of H arry L. Day in the 
Day & Rothrock company of Sprague, 
Wash., has been purchased by his 
partner, Frank M. Rothrock, Spokane 
sheep and cattle man, for a reported 
consideration of $200,000. The two 
men jointly owned 15,000 acres of land 
near Sprague on which the famous 
Hercules herd of Shorthorns grazed, 
and several thousand additional acres 
in Yakima and Kittitas counties de- 
voted to sheep raising. Mr. Day is one 
of the Day Brothers, controlling own- 
ers of the rich Hercules mine, which 


has returned them millions of dollars. 


WOOL GROWERS’ SONS 


Write us for agents’ terms for 








securing subscriptions to the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 














OMAHA | 


' The Big Sheep Firm at the : 





| Two Big Sheep Markets 





No kicks coming. 


mand on market for Ewes. 


prices later on. 








All satisfied customers. 
| firm where you take no chances. Keep your young Ewes. 


All Our Salesmen Are Stockholders 


Your Interests Are Our Interests 


Write us for our Weekly Market Bulletin which we will send you free of charge. 
| read up-to-date market information. 


Receipts for sheep and lambs at all markets were 550,000 less in August 1920, than in 1919. This means better 
Stick in the game—you may get a better hand next deal. 


Write Us, Wire Us, Ship to Us 


Why ?—Because expert sellers know their business. 
y ee : ; 
Good time to stay in the sheep business. 


Ship to a 
No de- 


It will do you good to 






ED NOLAN, Omaha Salesman 
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October Weather on Western Ranges 


By J Cecil Alter 


The following summary of the 
weather and its effects on livestock 
and the range over the Western states 
has been compiled from the various 
daily and weekly publications and re 
ports of the United States Weather 
Bureau. 


UTAH.—October was unusually 


stormy, with excessive amounts of rain 
and snow in many counties, though 








UNREGISTERED 
350 pure bred Rambouillet ewes 
50 pure bred Rambouillet yearl- 


ing ewes 


REGISTERED 
50 pure bred Rambouillet yearl- 


ing ewes 


These ewes are of our own breed- 
ing, are unexcelled in vigor, conforma- 
tion, and fine fleeces, by any sheep in 
the country, and are now being bred 
Also 12 
registered 2-year-old ewes bred to a 
very promising son of our $3,000 ram. 
All the above in lots to suit purchaser. 


to some of our best rams. 


For further particulars, apply to 


Bullard Bros. 


Woodland, California 

















temperatures were generally moderate. 
The snow in the mountains forced a 
rapid exit of the last of the livestock 
onto the lower pastures early in the 
month, even in extreme southern sec- 
tions, and numerous bands of sheep 
were spreading onto the nearer win- 
ter range areas because of the favor- 
able moisture conditions thereon. The 
precipitation was deficient in the south- 
east and the southwest sections until 
just at the close of the month when 
an unusually heavy storm soaked the 
ranges thoroughly, and deposited deep 
snow over the more elevated districts, 
necessitating some temporary feeding. 
Prior to this storm the range along the 
railroad in southwestern Utah was 
greatly overstocked and was very poor 
owing to lack of rain during the aut- 
umn. Lamb shipments were rather 
heavy until the closing weeks when 
they slowed up considerably. Cattle 
roundups progressed rapidly with good 
success, and both cattle and sheep are 
found to be in good condition. With 
the range well supplied with moisture 
the winter prospects are considered 
very good. Field work was retarded 
by inclement weather so that early in 
November some hay and some corn 
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and sunflower silage were still in the 
fields, and some beet-top pasturage 
was depreciated by rain, snow and mud. 


~ NEVADA—October averaged some- 
what colder than normal, but there 
were no severely cold spells. Snow 
came rather early, covering the moun- 


‘tains deeper than usual for this month, 


though over the northern portion the 
month’s total precipitation (rain and 
snow) was only about normal and at 
the south somewhat below normal. The 
timeliness of the fall precipitation, and 
the cool weather which tended to over- 
come evaporation, have induced a 
thrifty condition of the fall and winter 
pastures of the middle and northern 
portion, though farther south there 
has been a noticeable depreciation due 
to insufficient moisture. Livestock 
roundups were in progress throughout 
the month, cattle shipments being well 
sustained, but the movement of lambs, 
which was heavy during the early 
weeks, fell off toward the end of the 
month. The stock is in generally good 
to excellent condition, and with fall 
and early winter feed better than nor- 
mal, and moisture conditions still fur- 
ther improved during the first week 
in November, the winter outlook is 
very favorable. Good haying weather 
prevailed, and the hay crop was gath- 
ered early and was being baled gener- 





Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 





I have sold all my yearling rams, but have 200 fine 
ewe lambs and some choice ram lambs for sale. 








COUCEDORUER ERC OECOOEC OCOD CECE 














John K. Madsen 





Phone No. 111 
MT. 


P. O. Box 147 
PLEASANT, UTAH 
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ally, though little or none was report- 
ed for sale. 


IDAHO—Unusually stormy weather 
prevailed during much of the month, 
and excessive moisture, while consid- 
ered highly beneficial to the fall and 
winter pastures, was detrimental to 
field work, especially haying, and a 
great deal of hay was greatly damaged 
in the fields after being cut. The corn 
for silage, however, was pretty well 
stored before the rains came. Snow 
covered the higher ranges early and 
snow reached the lowlands by the mid- 
dle of the month in considerable quan- 
tities. Meadows, pastures and ranges 
remained green until the month was 
well along, when cold, frosty weather 
brought the growth to a close gener- 
ally. The condition of livestock was 
reported from good to excellent 
through the month, and with fall and 
winter pastures in exceptionally good 
_ Shape, the wintér outlook is unusually 
promising. 


MONTANA—Unusually wet, stormy 
weather prevailed in the higher west- 
ern portion, while it was unusually dry 
and unfavorable for seeding and grass 
growing during the earlier portion of 
the month. Temperatures were about 
seasonal, and while considerable snow 
and frost occurred, no serious inclem- 
ency from this element is reported. 
Rain and snow near the close of the 
month was reported generally over the 
state, improving conditions appreciably 
in the eastern portion, and leaving 
the ranges generally good with feed 
and moisture plentiful. The grass has 
cured nicely where it was not too 
scanty or overgrazed. Cattle round- 
ups continued, the stock being found 
in fine shape generally. The shipping 
of both cattle and sheep progressed 
through the month, though goodly 
numbers of stock are being retained 
“on the ranches it is reported. Large 
quantities of hay have been stored for 
winter use, and thus with the range 
inviting and livestock thriving the win- 
ter outlook is very satisfactory as a 
general rule. é; 


WYOMING—Wet stormy weather 
prevailed in some northern and west- 
ern districts where excessive snow. at 
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high altitudes and ample rains at the 
lower levels forced the last of the stock 
onto the meadows and fall pastures, 
and improved the fall and winter 
range conditions. Over most of the 
area east of the continental divide, 
however, rains were timely but they 
were quite inadequate for fall grain 
seeding and for the best growth of 
range grasses. The corn and hay crops 
went into storage in fine shape as a 
rule in the eastern districts. A gen- 
eral snowstorm right at the end of the 
month spread a snow layer from 3 to 
25 inches deep over most of the lower 
plateaus of the state, and while it melt- 
ed rapidly some stock feeding was 
necessary in the central portion. At 
Lander the heaviest snowfall of record 
for the season was reported, 27.4 inches 
falling, which was followed on Novem- 
ber 2 with a temperature of 4 degrees 
below zero. Another heavy snow fell, 
amounting to 9 inches at Lander No- 
vember 5-6. This moisture is gener- 
ally considered very beneficial to the 
winter range as the cold weather was 
of short duration, and the range is in 
satisfactory condition. Stock round- 
ups and shipping continued through 
the month steadily. Stuff that is be- 
ing retained is in good or excellent 
condition, and the outlook on the whole 
is very good. 

COLORADO—Mild, dry weather 
prevailed in eastern Colorado, with in- 
sufficient moisture for fall pastures 
and grain seeding, though the gather- 
ing and storing of the third crop of 
alfalfa hay, and the corn and other 
silage crops was practically uninter- 
rupted. Some corn was frosted but 
generally there is an abundance of 
stock feed of a good quality on hand 
for winter use. West of the continen- 
tal divide it was somewhat cooler, 
though not unfavorably so, and the 
moisture was timely in falling and of 
somewhat larger amounts. Thus over 
the fall and winter pastures of the 
western portion the condition of the 
range is quite satisfactory, with few 
exceptions. The collecting of the range 
stock continued through the month 
generally over the state under favor- 
able circumstances, and shipping was 
general and heavy, especially early in 
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Rambouillets 


Soid out for 1920. Fine crop of ewe 
and ram lambs coming on for the 1921 
trade, to be sold in lots to suit. 





W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah, 

















“SAN PETER’’—Sheared 51 Pounds 
at head of W. LD. Candland’s flock 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

Ewes and Rams For Sale For 1920 











One of My Stud Rams 
C. H. CRAIG 
Lowden, Walla Walla County, Wash. 


Breeder of Pure Bred and Registered 


RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 





and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 





One of My Stud Ewes. 
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the month. The stock that is being 
kept on hand is practically all on the 
lower portions, or on the winter range, 
and is in good condition as a rule. 


WESTERN TEXAS—Rainfall has 
been timely and abundant and temper- 
atures have been seasonal, thus there 
is an abundance of stock water and 
good feed over the Panhandle, and the 
cattlé region of southwestern Texas 
generally. The early part of the 
autumn was especially favorable for 
the curing of the range grasses, and 
livestock having continued in good or 
excellent condition, have not only gone 
to market in satisfactory flesh, but 
those retained on hand are entering the 
winter under very favorable circum- 
stances. 


NEW MEXICO—tThere has been an 


abundance of moisture through the © 


month in most districts, though the 
gathering and storing of the fodder 
crops were not greatly hampered at 
any time. Locally in the western graz- 
ing areas there has not been enough 
rain, and the range is dry and rather 
poor, but elsewhere over the state the 
range is from fair to good, feed is 
plentiful as a rule, the water holes 
have been refilled recently, particul- 
arly in the eastern portion, and the 
livestock are in excellent condition. 


ARIZONA—The range has suffered 
more or less over most of the state 
because of insufficient rain since mid- 
summer, the grass curing short and 
drying unusually early, and the water 
holes being exceptionally low, threat- 
ening the winter’s outlook, in several 
districts. Toward the close of the 
month, however, this condition was 
greatly improved, especially was the 
water supply replenished over the 
northern half of the state by copious 
and general precipitation, though 
heavy snow at the greater altitudes 
curtailed the grazing areas consider- 
ably. The snow was the heaviest in 
many years for this early date over the 
central and northern mountain areas. 
Despite the dearth of luscious feed 
during the late summer and early aut- 
umn, the condition of stock averages 
fairly good, though there has not been 
as much shipping as usual. The shert- 
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LINCOLNS and 
CROSSBREDS 


S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho 








I have for sale 35 choice Lin- 
coln ram lambs of New Zealand 
blood and 100 ram lambs that are 
three-quarter blood Rambouillet 
and one-quarter Lincoln. These 
are exceptionally good lambs of 
serviceable size at fair prices. . 








Knollin-Hansen Company 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
P. O. Box 478. ' 
Ranch Headquarters, Soda Springs, 
Idaho. 
Breeders of 
Registered Hampshire, Oxford and 
Romney Sheep. 
Shorthorn Cattle. 
Berkshire Hogs, and 
Bronze Turkeys. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








Messrs. A. J. Hickman & Co., Halse 
Grange, Brackley, England (late 
of Egerton, Kent). 


Exporters of all breeds of stock, 
draft horses, beef breeds of catttle 
and show and breeding flocks of 
sheep a specialty. You can buy im- 
ported stock cheaper through us than 
in any other way, and we hope to get 
your inquiry at once, so that we can 
fit you out before this country is 
skinned of good stock, as it soon will 
be now that the war is over. 











I Offer For Sale 
This Season 


175 Lincoln yearling range 
rams, all sired by Imported Nich- 
olson rams; also 6 head of Im- 
ported three-year-old Nicholson 
rams. 


75 Registered Hampshire rams 
and 200 Registered Hampshire 
ram lambs and 100 unregistered 
ram lambs. Also stud rams and 
ewes of both breeds. 


Charles Howland 
Cambridge, Idaho 
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age of feed on the range in places is 
causing the stockmen to anticipate the 
removal of some stock to better pas- 
tures at some time during the winter, 
especially from the scuthern and east- 
ern counties. 


CALIFORNIA—Dry weather right 
early in the month, while favorable for 
- the harvest of an excellent corn crop 
generally, was temporarily detrimental 
to the production of fall feed on most 
of the livestock pastures. Lowever, 
before the middle of October rains set 
in, particularly over the northern graz- 
ing sections, and pasture grasses re- 
sponded rapidly. From then on until 
the close of the month pastures con- 
tinued to improve gradually, with tine- 
ly showers, in the northern counties, 
and in the foothills of the central por- 


tion; but pastures continued rather - 


poor elsewhere. The condition of live- 
stock was reported to be from fair to 
good, 


OREGON—There has been, ample 
rain, and temperatures were generally 
moderate, and green grass was plen- 
tiful until late in the month in many 
districts. Livestock thus continued in 
splendid condition. The pastures and 
ranges in various districts are reported 
to be as good as they ever have been 
at this season of the year. Beef cattle 
consequently have done well and were 
being marketed in many southern 
counties in fine condition. Cool, stormy 
weather during the last week brought 
considerable snow to the mountains, 
and frost generally east of the Cas- 
cades. Some late alfalfa hay was dam- 
aged in the fields by rain late in the 
month. 


WASHINGTON—This was a rainy 
month, especially in the western por- 
tion, where it was too wet much of the 
time for all outdoor activity, even for 
pastures in places. Over the eastern 
portion the fall grasses continued 
green, affording abundant feed much 
of the month, owing to timely rains 
and favorable temperatures. Some 
killing frosts occurred in the middle 
and later part of the month, but silo 
filling was pushed rapidly under fairly 
favorable weather conditions. Live- 
stocks have done well generally. 
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home-bred. Importations annually. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Choice yearling rams and early 
lambs for fall service. Also Short- 
horn bulls. 


R. B. Smith & Sons 


Livingston, Montana 


OXFORD 


Rams and Ewes, both imported and 


Give me your order. 
Wm. Empie, Amsterdam, N. Y. 














CORRIEDALES 


The Wyoming Corriedale Sheep Company offers for sale a limited 
number of imported and home-raised registered thoroughbred Cor- 
riedale ewes and rams, from prize winning or exceptionally fine ewes, 
bred to champion rams, imported from New Zealand. These Corriedales 
in their respective grades, are equal to any in the world, and afford a 
splendid chance for the small breeder to secure a foundation flock of 
the coming sheep of America. 





We also have for sale fifteen hundred yearling seven-eighths and 
fifteen-sixteenths Corriedale rams—the ideal ram for the range man! 
These rams, sired by imported Registered Stud Corriedale rams, out of 
selected one-half and three-quarter bred Corriedale ewes, are large 
framed, carry a long staple, and fine fibred and lustrous fleece. 


Correspondence invited and full description and prices furnished 
on request. 


Wyoming Corriedale Sheep Company 


F. S. King, President W. C. Bond, Secretary-Treasurer 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 











Romneys and Lincolns 


We offer fifty imported Romney ewes—two years old. These ewes 
are all tried and proven breeders. They will be bred to either our 
Quested or Foster Clark bred stud rams. These ewes are in good con- 
dition, have lots of bone and remarkable fleeces. Orders will be booked 
now for fall shipment. Also five Romney stud rams. 


Our Romneys Carry the Best Blood 
of English Flocks 


Our Lincolns have marked progress for the breed. Our sales and 
show records have placed our flocks at the front. Wright’s 236 heads 
our flock. 





Romney and Lincoln Show 
Flocks our specialty. 


J. H. PATRICK & SON 


Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 
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The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.06 
6,500 Stockholders 
No annual dues. 





The best dual-purpose 
sheep in America. 


J. C. ANDREW 
President 


J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
Frank R. Cock, Belle Fourche, S. Dakota 


Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 








American Romney Breeders 


Organized 1911 


More Wool Better Mutton 
Best Constitution 


Romneys Bear Investigation 
They are Money Makers 


Write 
Secretary American Romney Breeders 


MONTICELLO, ARK. 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information 
regarding this great wool and mutton 
breed of sheep. 


GRAHAM WALKER, President 
Chazy, New York 


BERT SMITH, Secretary 
Charlotte, Mich. 








National Wool Grower 
$1.50 a year 
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NEW MEXICO CALLS FOR PLAC- 
ING PUBLIC LAND WITH 
STATES 





At an executive committee meeting 
of the New Mexico Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association, held at Loving- 
ton, N. M., September 3 and 4, the 
following resolution in regard to the 
public domain was passed: 

“Whereas, the present non-producing 
character of the unappropriated public 
domain of the state of New Mexico 
brings more insistently before the 
stock industry of New Mexico the need 
for prompt action to secure from this 
large area a return from the same to 
bear a share of the state’s government 
expense, therefore in order to bring 
this land to producing revenue, be it 

“Resolved that the executive board 
of the New Mexico Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association again strongly 
urge Congress for prompt action in 
placing the lands in the hands of the 
state wherein the same are located, so 
that it may be used for that for which 
it is best fitted and so be able to bear 
its just share of the expense of the 
state’s government.”—El Paso Live- 
stock Journal. 





NEVADA ASSESSMENT VALUES 
FOR 1921 





The values for assessment of live- 
stock and other property in Nevada for 
1921 were fixed at the August meet- 
ing of the State Board of Equalization, 
which has a livestock committee, of 
which W. N. McGill is chairman. The 
following figures were agreed upon: 
Cattle, including calves 





keene $ 32.00 per head 
ONG nt Gens « 100,00 and up 
Day GOW6 oe 75.00 and up 
Work horses, 1,100 Ibs. 

(emne erent e 90.00 
Work horses, under 

1,100 fer 3 
Saddle horses .........-.. 55.00 
GRU. sicisiinnininctvecea 1 
RS we 





In writing advertisers please men- 
tion the National Wool Grower. 





Cotswold--RAMS--Crossbred 


Plenty of corn and good feed, 

Keep our rams in the lead. 

We know just how to mate 

And sell bucks in every state. 

You find only yearlings. here, 

For we sell our crop each year. 

And he who would delay 

To buy good bucks because of pay, 

Would prefer to stay sick in bed 

With awful pains in his head 

And continue to take pills 

Just to save the doctor bills. 

Our rams are vigorous and strong 

Free from scab, lice, ticks and 
worms. 

This is sheepman’s poetry to read 

So let us know how many you need. 


A. N. MURDOCK & SONS 
Sugar, Idaho 











Lincoln --- RAMS---Cotswold 


We are offering one car of Lincoln 
Ewes from one to three years old, 
both imported and home bred. Also 
Lincoln and Cotswold Stud Rams. 
Also one carload of Lincoln and Cots- 
wold Range Rams. 


R. 5. ROBSON & SON 


Denfield, Ontario, Canada 














HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. : 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
14 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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RAMS 


RAMBOUILLETS 


EWES 
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At the 1919 Salt Lake Ram Sale our single stud rams averaged 
$470 each, our stud ewes $156 each and our lot of 100 range 
rams sold at an average of $97.50 each. For an off year these 
prices speak well for the quality of our sheep. 





We are breeding large, useful, heavy-wooled 
Rambouillets and have a flock of 1200 regis- 
tered ewes. We invite your inspection of 
this flock and in season offer stud rams, stud 
ewes and range rams for sale. 


QUEALY SHEEP COMPANY 


COKEVILLE, WYOMING 




















